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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Whether satisfying progress is appar- 
ently being made in education depends 
upon what you compare the new departures 
with. The current tendency is to measure 
the results of new experiments in terms of 
the results obtained in traditional schools 
as indicated by some of the existing ob- 
jective tests. These tests are applied to 
large numbers of pupils in ordinary public 
schools under more or less artificial condi- 
tions and the central tendencies ascer- 
tained. These then become norms and are 
frequently referred to as the standards of 
attainment in various school subjects. 

Among the new departures in education 
that are to be met with in different parts 
of the country are homogeneous grouping 
of pupils, the platoon type of school or- 
ganization, teaching through projects, and 
individual instruction. Arguments for all 
of these have been supported by reference 
to the scores obtained on standard tests by 
pupils working under these plans in con- 
trast to the scores considered as standards. 
Naturally the comparisons are usually 
favorable to the newer forms of organiza- 
tion and instruction. The conclusion seems 
to be warranted that these new ideas make 
for great progress in education. 


There is some danger, however, in accept- 
ing that conclusion without reservations. 
We may easily become pleased with our- 
selves too soon. Is the attainment of 
standard scores on a few of the published 
tests so remarkable an achievement? Not 
if you concentrate on the subjects or topics 
that are represented in the tests; not if 
you can command good teaching, aided by 
good facilities; not if you happen to have 
pupils from good homes, who range above 
the average in ability; not if you are able 
to administer the tests under natural and 
favorable conditions to pupils who have 
grown accustomed to being tested. 

Let us not be too readily content with 
the working of new ideas. Suppose the re- 
sults obtained through one new procedure 
prove to be as good but no better than 
those obtained through another; which is 
right? Suppose that results are arrived at 
in the new procedure that were never con- 
sciously striven for in the old, what then? 
This is true with regard to at least two 
of the new departures referred to above. 

The true comparison is that of new with 
new and the final comparison must be with 
combinations of the new ideas rather than 
with any one alone. Nobody knows what 
the American common school of the future 
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will be like, but we may be sure that it 
will reflect all of the new movements of our 
time and will not represent precisely any 
one of them. While we are comparing, let 
us compare with the possibilities that lie 
ahead as well as the accomplishments that 
we are now leaving behind. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AS A JOURNAL 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 

The educational journal called Amer- 
tcan Education has changed hands. For 
many years it has been edited in Albany 
and has been closely identified with school 
affairs in the state of New York. It has 
now been taken over by the faculty of the 
School of Education of Boston University 
and will be conducted primarily in the in- 
terests of the schools of New England. 

The first number under the new manage- 
ment bears the date of October first and 
contains, besides five excellent articles, a 
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department for informal contributions 
called ‘‘ Teaching Techniques,’’ an editorial 
department, and reviews. The editorials 
in the first issue are prefaced with a state- 
ment of ‘‘A Tentative Platform of Educa- 
tional Progress’’ that is to serve as the 
basis of the editorials throughout the year. 

American Education under the new aus- 
pices has great possibilities for good. It 
will provide adequate expression for a 
school of education that is rapidly growing 
in strength and influence. It will undoubt- 
edly do much to stimulate professional ac- 
tivity among New England teachers and 
administrators. And it will add to the 
body of scientific knowledge about educa- 
tion that is indispensable to its becoming 
a true science. We congratulate Dean 
Wilde and his associates on their new enter- 
prise and wish them the fullest measure 
of success in it. 

J. F. H. 

















CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE READING! 


Mrr1am Buanton Huser anp CLAUDE S. CHAPPELEAR 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The use of magazines by children as 
either an in-school or an out-of-school pur- 
suit has received limited attention. Among 
writers who offer discussion and recom- 
mendation for children’s reading, this 
phase of the subject seems to have been 
largely overlooked. Curriculum makers 
have given little consideration to criteria 
for selection of magazines or effective 
methods for their use. Yet this is an ac- 
tivity that may be engaged in for an entire 
lifetime and participated in by both chil- 
dren and adults. 

To what extent do children read maga- 
zines? What magazines do they read? In 
an attempt to answer these questions a lim- 
ited survey was made by the writers in the 
autumn of 1925. We offer the results of 
this investigation as a basis for further 
study. They show in some measure, how- 
ever, existing conditions that justify se- 
rious consideration of the place of the 
magazine in a reading program. 


MAGAZINE READING IN THE UNITED STATES 


As a background for study of children’s 
magazine reading it is desirable to know 
what part this activity plays in American 
life. An estimate of the extent of maga- 
zine reading in the United States may be 
found in circulation figures. The number 
of copies of a magazine sold does not, of 
course, determine the actual number of 
readers. In libraries many people read a 
single copy, and it is safe to say that at 
least three or four persons in a family do 


so. The total of almost 65,000,000 circula- 
tion found by tabulation and shown in 
Table I, multiplied by three, results in the 
equivalent of nearly 200,000,000 magazines 
being read in the United States each 
month. 


TaBLE I—MaGazine CIRCULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 














Type of Magazine |No. of Titles} Circulation 
General (including ju- 

eee 149 29,344, 785 
eee 31 23,734,037 
rere 22 11,911,139 

ME aso chew 202 64,989,961 











Table I was compiled from the Ayer 
American Newspaper Annual Directory 
for 1925, published by N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, Philadel- 
phia, which is accepted by librarians as a 
reliable source for data of this nature. In 
the 1925 issue are listed 22,374 publica- 
tions. Of this number only 202 are maga- 
zines in the sense used in this study. 
Religious publications, 856 in number, are 
excluded, as are trade and professional 
journals and newspapers. The circulation 
figures used, as stated by the editors of this 
directory, are average number of complete 
copies of all regular issues for six months 
of the year immediately preceding publica- 
tion of the directory, in this case in 1924. 


? The writers are indebted for assistance in collecting data to the ie ay Fay M. Banta, Indian- 
. ; 


apolis; Anna E. Burns, New York City; Amelia E. Fletcher, Paterson, N 


Josephine Kellett, St. 


Paul; Evelyn Ownbey, Chicago; Stephania Skasko, Danbury, Conn.; Elsie G. Wriggins, Trenton, N. J. 
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Taste II—DistrreuTion oF Purits REPLYING TO QUESTIONNAIRE IN Pusiic Scoot No. 3 anp 
Pusuic Scuoot No. 8, Jersey City, New Jersey 














Number of | Number Number | Number of | Number of 
School Children | Naming Two} Naming One Non- Papers 
Tested Magazines | Magazine Readers | Thrown Out 
I fi sid at me tvniyhinee-ee 322 141 37 123 21 
| re 337 196 36 98 q 
tbh nehpcaenneene 659 337 73 221 28 




















TaBLE III—PREFERENCES IN TYPES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL OF Pupits oF Pusiic ScHoou No. 3 


AND Pusiic Scuoot No. 8, Jersey Ciry, New Jersey 














School Stories | Pictures| Jokes | Activities}! Facts Plays Sports | Poetry 
P.8.3....... 101 23 31 27 27 5 
ce Saeaee 337 56 45 43 23 4 2 

, 438 79 76 70 50 5 4 2 





























TaBLE IV—Maaazine PREFERENCES OF Pusuic Scuoot No. 3 anp Pustic Scuoot No. 8, Jersey 


City, New Jersey, SHowine Frequency or TEN on More 














Ameri- . 
Number, Foreign- 
F -__ |can-born 
Title of Magazine Maun’ | Boys | Girls | Mea" | Parent- | Colored| poo™, 
zine (White) age 
ee eee 101 41 60 C 21 5 75 
Saturday Evening Post......... 70 41 29 C 27 43 
I ie eckc ye 5a 5a ink ae cites 40 40 B 22 18 
oe anicnasad 35 25 10 C 10 1 24 
Popular Mechanics............ 33 32 1 C 12 2 19 
Detective Stories.............. 30 28 2 C 12 18 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 28 7 21 C 12 16 q 
Western Stories............... 25 15 10 C 6 19 1 
National Geographic........... 25 5 20 B 11 14 
Literary Digest............... 21 13 8 B 3 1 17 
rT err 16 5 11 D 4 12 
Good Housekeeping............ 16 1 15 B 7 9 , 
ii hehe he nik wince how.a 16 10 6 C 7 9 
Pictorial Review.............. 15 1 14 C 10 1 4 
ESE 14 6 8 B 2 1 11 
DS 13 13 0 Cc 6 - 
EE cc csaciesnacuseamaien 13 2 11 B 7 1 5 
Be I< siccccrcsacoseccn 10 6 4 B 1 9 






































CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE READING 


The choice of a newspaper is largely a 
matter of locality, but magazines appear to 
have a circulation throughout the entire 
country. 


MAGAZINE READING IN TWO SCHOOLS IN 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Evidence on which to base possible 
answers to questions as to the extent of 
magazine reading done by children, what 
magazines are read, and what types of 
material are best liked was secured by 
means of a questionnaire given to 659 chil- 
dren in Grades 3 to 8 in two schools in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. These schools 
were selected as being typical of schools 
in large cities. They are situated in in- 
dustrial neighborhoods, and have enroll- 
ments of 1200 and 1400 respectively. The 
majority of the children are of foreign- 
born parentage. The parents appear to 
have come from practically every country 
in Europe, there being a preponderance of 
Italians in the lower grades and of Ger- 
mans and Russians in the upper. 

Questionnaires were given without either 
pupils or teachers being informed before- 
hand. This was planned to prevent pupils 
going to libraries or in other ways prepar- 
ing to name magazines with which they 
were not actually familiar. The blanks 
were given to children, filled out simul- 
taneously, and collected without discussion. 

Teachers were asked to hand the exam- 
iners separately the names of children with 
ratings: A—excellent, B—good; C—fair, 
D—poor. These ratings were dependent 
solely upon teachers’ judgments of pupils’ 
general school achievement as evidenced by 
school marks. 

Kighty-eight different magazines were 
named. <A larger number of readers was 
found among boys than among girls. Of 
the non-readers an unexpectedly large 
number was found to be of American- 
born parentage. 
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MAGAZINE READING IN UPPER GRADES IN 
SCHOOLS OF MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


Through the courtesy of the superin- 
tendent, a survey was made of the maga- 
zine preferences of the pupils enrolled in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
public schools of Mamaroneck, New York. 
Mamaroneck is a residential suburb of New 
York City. The majority of the pupils are 
of the better class of American-born 
parentage. The minority consist of chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents, chiefly 
Italian. 

Four hundred thirty-three pupils were 
asked to name, on short notice, the two 
magazines that they most enjoyed, either 
for their reading matter or for their pic- 
tures. The intelligence quotients of these 
pupils were determined by the Otis Stand- 
ard Intelligence Tests, a group test re- 
ported to have high reliability. 

Table V (page 148) includes the names 
of all magazines chosen by two or more 
pupils. With the name of each magazine 
is recorded the number of children giving 
it preference. The intelligence quotient 
listed with each magazine is the median 
for the group selecting that magazine. It 
is apparent that the intelligence quotients 
of the individual children naming each 
magazine range both higher and lower than 
that indicated for each group. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Pupils in a junior high school in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, name the following maga- 
zines, which are given in the order of their 
popularity : 


. Saturday Evening Post 
. National Geographic 

. American Boy 

. Ladies Home Journal 

. American 

. Liberty 

. Collier’s 


Na or WD eH 
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*8. Literary Digest 
9. Popular Science 
10. Delineator 
11. Boys’ Life 


TaBLE V—Maaazines NAMED AS FIRST oR 
Seconp Favorites spy Purits or Srxtu, Srv- 
ENTH AND EiGHTH GRADES, Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
MAMARONECK New York 


(Arranged according to the highest median I. Q.) 











Bone wo m 
. oosing| Median 
angie First or| I. Q. 
Second 

Radio News. .............0. 3 120 
Scientific American.......... 2 120 
American Magazine.......... 11 116 
Youth’s Companion.........| 35 114 
a ae 7 114 
i 77 113 
se ann asckncein een 6 111 
ee eee 5 110 
Amperieen Boy... ............ 75 109 
National Geographic......... 38 109 
Popular Science Monthly.....| 11 109 
Coemonpolitan............... 7 109 
John Martin’s Child Magazine 5 108 
PM ears acca ha areis 11 107 
AGUOR DUOTIOS..... 20. 0c200 2 105 
is PUI, os cccccccncecs 97 104 
Ae ini ied nisin an awk 5 104 
McCall’s Magazine.......... 5 104 
a rk ck hed x accceeuin 16 103 
Short Stories................ 9 103 
Western Stories............. 15 102 
Literary Digest............. 15 101 
Popular Mechanics.......... 32 99 
re 3 99 
Good Housekeeping.......... 43 98 
Saturday Evening Post....... 35 98 
er 5 98 
ee 3 98 
Pictorial Review............ 7 96 
Field and Stream............ 2 94 
Ladies Home Journal ........ 19 92 
Hunter and Trapper......... 8 92 
Gentlewoman............... 3 91 
Red Cross Magazine......... 22 90 
True Detective.............. 9 90 
ree ee 20 89 
ES ae ee 3 88 
EE ENR oases aes oa abv sliver 2 88 
True Story Magazine........ 22 83 
eee 3 77 
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MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY 


In Public School 43, Manhattan, New 
York City, the magazines best liked in 
Grades 4 to 8 are: 


. True Story 

. Popular Science 

. Boys’ Life 

. Popular Mechanics 
. Detective Stories 

. Saturday Evening Post 
. Western Stories 

. American Boy 

. Liberty 

. St. Nicholas 

. Boy Scout 


aOorwonds e 


Ro D ONS 


et bt 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


In The Reading Interest of Young Work- 
ers, by William F.. Rasche, published by the 
Division of Vocational Teacher Training 
and Research of Milwaukee, a situation is 
reported very similar to that found in 
Jersey City and New York City. In De- 
eember, 1924, a study was made of the 
reading interest of 7065 boys and girls 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, who were required to attend part- 
time schools in Milwaukee. The following 
is a list of ten magazines read by the boys 
in the order of their popularity: 


. True Story 

. Popular Mechanies 

. American Magazine 

. Saturday Evening Post 
. Collier’s 

Radio News 

. Western Stories 

. Literary Digest 

. Popular Science 

. Red Book 


rw 
SCLOMBNAAKWNHH 


A list for girls shows the following: 


1. True Story 

2. Collier’s 

3. American Magazine 

4. Woman’s Home Companion 


‘Acc EEE IEE COT EE 


Se es 





AA AO a is on: ~~ 


SA ab pot Abe 














ey 


= 
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. Ladies Home Journal 
. Romance 

. Photoplay 

. Love Story 

. Red Book 

10. Pictorial Review 


5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


When boys and girls in three out of 
the five cities from which data are avail- 
able name The True Story Magazine as 
their preference, a consideration of its con- 
tents deserves attention. An analysis of 
the issue current at the time our survey was 
made in New York and Jersey City reveals 
some unexpected features. What do we 
find? All its stories are written in the 
first person as actual experiences, with no 
authors’ names. The nature of those ex- 
periences is indicated by their titles: ‘‘The 
Unwanted Woman,’’ ‘‘Broken Homes,’’ 
‘“‘The Dancer Pays,’’ ‘‘Danger Ahead,’’ 
‘*Hollywood Wives,’’ and ‘‘ Her False Illu- 
sion.’? (Note the tautology of the last.) 

What are the pictures that children 
admit liking? All are photographs. In 
this issue: three are of dead men on the 
floor, one showing the suggestive poison 
label on a bottle nearby ; two picture dying 
women and one a woman already dead (the 
ladies are in bed); three are of uncon- 
scious women, one on a hospital stretcher, 
one on a luxurious couch, and one falling 


into waiting arms; two court scenes ap- 
pear, and in each case a beautiful girl is 
being tried; one hold-up; one drinking 
party ; two hospital scenes; and eight pic- 
tures of men and women in embraces, 
though in two the ladies are resisting. 

Two pages are given to jokes, of which 
the following are examples: 


Smatu MistTaKke 


Irate customer: “Here, look what you did.” 

Laundryman: “I can’t see anything wrong 
with that lace.” 

Irate customer: “Lace? Why, man, that 
was a sheet.”—P. G. McV. 


NEcgEssity’s UrGrE 


John: “Suppose we celebrate our silver an- 
niversary next week.” 


Joan: “But we’ve been married only ten 
years.” 
John: “I know that; but we need the silver.” 


—P. H. G. 


Probably few really thoughtful people 
advocate suppression as the means of 
handling salacious literature, but it is safe 
to say that children must have had experi- 
ence with desirable magazines in order to 
have standards of choice. Has the school 
a responsibility in providing this experi- 
ence and in helping children build tastes 
of reliability ? 











SCHOOL FORMS AND RECORDS 


H. C. WEGNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Waupun, Wisconsin 


When the administrative officer in a 
school system is limited in the amount of 
clerical help placed at his disposal, he is 
obliged to organize to a more or less de- 
gree the routine work which is a necessary 
part of his administrative duties. Prin- 
cipals and supervisors have been accused 
very often of confining their activities so 
closely to these routine matters that they 
fail in attaining the more important ob- 
jectives in school. In a comparatively 
small.school system a certain amount of 
routine procedure is absolutely necessary ; 
not only in a business sense but in a larger 
sense it functions in the general morale and 
spirit of the school. The danger to ad- 
ministrators lies in allowing these duties 
to take up too large a portion of their time. 
Again there is the opposite extreme in de- 
signing so many forms and devices and 
enlarging the ‘‘red tape’’ functions to such 
an extent that the routine load is increased 
rather than decreased. The solution ap- 
pears to lie in reaching a happy medium 
which releases the administrator at least 
partially, by designing forms which are 
self-explanatory and can be operated by 
the clerical help available. 

The following forms and reports are 
merely suggestive of what may be done in 
overcoming the difficulties commonly con- 
fronting school administrative officials. 
For convenience, a grouping is made of the 
ten classes, covering the various fields of 
routine matters as follows: A. Adminis- 
trative and General Information Forms. 
B. Reports to Parents. C. Special Re- 
port Forms. D. Banking Forms. E. Ab- 
sences and Tardinesses Forms. F. Teach- 


er’s Report Forms. G. Permit and Re- 
quest Forms. H. Financial Report Forms. 
I. Supervision Forms. J. Miscellaneous 
Forms. A sub-classification can easily be 
made by labeling forms A-1, A-2, etc. 

Below are given type forms for these 
departments. 


A—Administration 


One of the first forms needed is one to 
take care of enrollment or registration of 
students. The form is designed, not only as 
an enrollment card, but as a self-survey 
eard for the pupil enrolling. This last 
feature is attained by calling to his atten- 
tion the requirements for graduation from 
high school and also the requirements for 
entrance to college or university. Added to 
this is a column on the right in which the 
pupil may record his credits already earned 
in the various fields and so have before him 
a comparison as to what is required and 
how many of these requirements have 
already been met by the pupil enrolling. 
The remainder of the card is the usual 
form used for such purposes and may be 
varied to meet local programs. 

The plan of the card further gives the 
enrolling officer a check on the pupil’s pre- 
vious record of work, so he can assist the 
pupil to better advantage in making the 
best selection of studies in the light of his 
previous record, inasmuch as the form calls 
for a record of the pupil’s work the pres- 
ent semester as well as the program desired 
the next semester. The arrangement of 
having pupil’s name at top of card as 
shown lends itself readily to simplified 
filing. 
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A-1—ENROLLMENT CARD 













































































(Last name) (Initial) (First name) (Date) 
University Requirements—Hist Eng Sci Math 
High School . . . . . 

Self-Survey Subjects, Present Semester Subjects, Next Semester 

Field Units : ‘ 

ee Subject | Yr. | Hrs. | Grd. | Cr. | Subject | Yr. | Hrs. | Cr. 

NR A so Sisscn aces 
eee : 
Mathematics........... 
2 

Vocational 
Domestic Science....... 
Agriculture............ 
Manual Arts........... 
Commercial............ 
Miscellaneous........... 

Languages 

A-2—REQUISITION Form 
(Make out in duplicate) 
Date Building No 
The supplies and materials listed below are needed on or before 
Requisition made by. 
Approved by. 
Quant. Name of Article Firm Selling Same Firm Address Amt. 











Note: Both copies are to be sent to the with the order and the other to be filed 
Superintendent’s office, one to be returned in his office. 


A-3—GRADUATE RECORD 


























Record of. who attended the 
High School from to and graduated 
from the course. 
Subjects 7 Wks. of Work Rec. per Wk. Length of Rec. Credits 

















Principal. 
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A-4—Boox Company INFoRMATION BLANK 








Text in Use 


Teacher of Subject 


Tchr. Address 





ro 


O6e 6 OO OO wee 

















Note: 


Such forms filled out at the be- 
ginning of the year give the information 


usually called for by book companies so 


A-5—Sentor Roi 


that requests for such information are 
taken care of very easily. 








Street No. 


Street 





ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee Pee ee ee eo ee a a a a at 2 ee ee 2 ee oe ee eee 

















Note: 


Repeated requests come to the 
office for a list of seniors or graduates with 
their names, addresses, etc. 


ready for 


The above can 


A-6—TEAcHER ROLL 


such demands. 


be made out at beginning of year and held 








High School 











Teacher 


Address 











Note: To fill requests for list of teachers 
in the system, the above form is used. 


B—Reports to Parents 


It becomes frequently necessary to make 
reports to parents concerning the progress 


items. 


of pupils, disciplinary problems, and like 
For this purpose the following 


forms are used. The first is made at the 


end of a month, term, and semester and 
mailed directly to parents. 


a 
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B-1—UnsatisFactory Work Report 
To the Parents: This is to inform you that (name of pupil) 
has not been doing satisfactory work during the past (mo., term, sem.) 
in the studies indicated below and that it will require increased effort on (his) (her) part 


to complete the work of the (term) (sem.) 





with a satisfactory passing grade. 








Subject Below Grade 


Standing Teacher 














Probable Reasons for Poor Work 
(Teacher will check) 


. Lack of application 

. Daily preparation poor 
. Irregular attendance 

. Poor work in tests 

. Poor study habits 

. Work is difficult 
Laziness 

. Carelessness 

. Illness 

. Indifferent 

General Remarks: 





SHMONRAa PWN eS 


_— 


a. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Irresponsible 

Inattentive in class 

Work incomplete 

Lack of interest 

Failure to concentrate 

Too much outside work 

Too much social activity 

Lack of sleep and physical care 
Loafing on the job 

Too much athletics 


PLTLT | 








Parent. 





Please sign and return. 





Note: Each teacher fills out one of the 
above forms for each pupil failure and re- 
turns same to office, where all the reports 
on each pupil are placed together and a 
tabulation is made for reference in office. 
This enables the principal to ascertain the 
status of pupils whose work is unsatisfac- 


tory, and at the same time to be conversant 
with the probable reasons for such unsatis- 
factory work as diagnosed by various 
teachers. Reports for each pupil, together 
with excuses (taken up later in this article), 
are then mailed to parents. The plan 
brings results. 


B-2—Poupit’s Conpuct Report 








Name of pupil 


Yr Date 








Each teacher will make an estimate of the above pupil’s conduct in his or her classes and return 


report to office. 





Class Work | Conduct Application 


Attendance Remarks Teacher 

















= eee 





The Pupil’s Conduct Report, shown 
above, is a consensus of opinions of various 
teachers regarding a pupil who is proving 


to be a disciplinary problem. This form, 
when mailed to parents, is very convine- 
ing. 
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B-3—DiIsciPLiIngs Carp 

















M (name of parent) 
(address of parent) 
Dear. : I am sorry to inform you that (name of pupil) 








is disorderly in the classroom and is becoming a disciplinary problem in school. Naturally this is 
affecting h____ school work. Will you kindly give the matter your attention? 





Teacher 





Often pupils fail to return home within The following form acts as a check on this 
a reasonable time after the dismissal of procedure. 
school and offer as an explanation to their Note: Parents should of course be ac- 
parents that they were detained in school, quainted with the fact that cases of deten- 
when such may not have been the case. tion are dealt with in this manner. 


B-4—DETENTION BLANK 








Explanation as to Detention: Pupils who have been absent from classes without just cause or for 
any reason have failed to prepare their lessons satisfactorily may be required to recite after school. 




















To the Parent: The bearer (name of pupil) was detained by me until______ 
o’clock for (reason for detention) 

Dated Teacher. 

C—Special Reports content, depending on circumstances. These 


These, of course, will vary in form and _ reports might be somewhat as follows: 








To the Parents: We are making a special effort to provide opportunities for study for those pupils 
who are behind in their work; your codperation in this respect will be appreciated. 

We are asking all pupils who are behind in two or more subjects to remain one hour after school 
each day until their work is made up and they are again with the rest of their classes. 

If for any reason you do not wish pupil to remain for this extra hour of work, kindly advise at 
once; otherwise we shall insist on the pupil doing this extra work in spite of the hundred and one 
excuses he offers to the contrary. 


A report on (name of pupil) work is as follows: 








Subjects in which pupil | Part of work completed Part unfinished Per cent of total work 
is behind completed 


Remarks 














D—Banking Forms (omitted, as many shown in form E-1 for each pupil absent 
schools do not have banking). or tardy in her classes. These slips are 
E—Absence and Tardiness filed alphabetically in the office, from which 

Each teacher makes an absence slip as_ tabulation is made as shown in form E-2. 
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E-1—Tracuer’s Report or ABSENCE 
Pupil Date Period Teacher 
E-2—Datty Report oF ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 
Date 
Absent X—Tardy / 
) 
Ck. Name Periods absent or tardy Study Room N. B. 
123456 123456 
Privilege Card Telephone Call 
Name Name 
Room To call No 
Nature of privilege granted At close of Period 
(Students ordinarily are not called from classes 
Expires to answer calls unless very urgent.) 
Teacher Principal 














E-3—ABSENCE AND TARDINESS Excuse REQUEST 








Date (tardy) (absent) 


Per (ck.) 123456 





Reason of Absence—Tardiness 








I desire to have the above (absence) (tardiness) excused and to be admitted to classes. This excuse 


may be verified. 
Excused Unexcused 


(signature of pupil) 





(Tear off here) 


Date (tardy) (absent) 





Please admit to classes 


Per (ck.) 123456 
(name of pupil) 





(Tardiness) (absence) for above date Excused Unexcused. 
(Underline one in ink) 


Principal. 








Note: Each pupil after an absence or 
tardiness reports to office and makes out 
form E-3 complete and presents same to 
principal or attendance officer, who, if he 
deems request worthy, excuses the absence 
and so indicates on both parts of form. 
Pupil then detaches upper from lower por- 


tion, leaving upper portion in office, where 
it is filed alphabetically for future refer- 
ence; frequently such excuses are sent to 
the parents for verification. The lower por- 
tion he presents to his teachers, which ad- 
mits him to classes. It is a good plan to 
have a different color excuse form for tar- 
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diness from that for absence. The above quaints parents concerning same. Students 
plan serves as a check on pupil absence and_ can take care of the clerical part of the 
tardiness, gives the office a report, and ac- plan very readily. 


E-4—ATTENDANCE REpPorT TO PARENTS 








To the Parents: The efficiency of the. High School should be maintained 
at the highest possible level. In order to maintain this high level of efficiency, the codperation of 
the parents is being asked in certain matters. Absences and tardinesses cause more “lost motion” 
than all other school evils combined. 

Further, the boy or girl who is habitually absent and tardy will carry these habits over into 
adult life. These habits will always be a liability. Now is the time to break these habits. It is hoped 
that pupils will be in the building by.____in the morning and______in the afternoon, the opening 
hours of school. 











(name of pupil) has been absent_____periods and tardy. 
times during the last_____weeks of school. He has failed to report for study periods____timess 
Yours very truly, 
Principal. 





Enclosed find excuses presented by the pupil. Please examine same and, if not satisfactory, 
kindly inform the office at once. 





F—Teacher Report Forms. 


F-1— INVENTORIES 


























Date 
Class Teacher Room. 
Books and supplies on hand (date) 
Copies Name of Text Author Publishers 

















F-2—Speciat Stupy Room Report 








Teachers in charge of study room will report absences on regular absence slips and list on form 
below. Last teacher in charge of study room will file same in office. 





First Period Second Period Third Period Fourth Period Fifth Period 




















Often there are items on which teachers ing missing items. The following form 
are asked to report. Unless there is some solves this problem, for each teacher checks 
way of checking these items, the principal the item opposite her name when the mate- 
must need use a great deal of time in locat- rial called for is in. 
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F-3—Tracuer’s CHEeck-uP Report 




















Teacher Inventories Wot Bowe, Fees Collected Etc. 
Abbott 4 
Anderson.......... x x 
Boylan, etc......... x 

















F-4—YEARLY REPORT 


























Class Teacher 
. Pages or Chapters 
Basic Texts Used Author Completed Due 
SSE, SNA, LAA TEINS 
SLO ER ART ee CT TE Te ee ees ee 


UO GD SE Be Uo Oe SAID Wid THE FORE i aa oie oii ni nse so eeweiinssiwacesuewecdsdanaaleasie 
enn IRN Ot OD os onesie See cmdaces seen sere sdbawssbsuesGsusdawsiwasasiawes 
OOOO T FETT OTT PETE OTT TET TT OTT CCT TT TTT eT TT OT TT eT T 
Lesson procedure used (give types such as socialized, project, etc.)............22c cece cece eee ees 
Brief outline of work covered 





G—Permit Forms. 


G-1—PuysicaL TRAINING ExcusE REQUEST 








Name of pupil desiring to be excused 
Grounds on which exemption is desired 
If physical disability, nature of 


























Time to be covered Doctor’s Signature 
Parent’s Signature 
Approved Filed Principal’s Signature 





G-2—FrRrEE Periop PERMIT 








Parent’s Request: Please permit (pupil) 
to leave school during free periods. 





(Signature of parent) 
School Record: The above pupil’s work meets the requirements of the Free Period Privilege. 
(Group advisor’s signature) 








Excused 
Cancelled—the following terms: 1 2 3 4 5 6 Principal 











Note: Pupils are not permitted to leave work is satisfactory and parents request 
building during free periods unless school such permission. 
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Some form is necessary to fix respon- entertainments. The following is designed 
sibility in the matter of school parties and for this purpose. 


G-3—Party REQUEST 
































This is a request for. party to be held in 
on night from_ P. M. until P. M. 
0. K Sponsor 
_Student Chr 

The following have agreed to act as chaperones for this event. 
Parent 
Teacher 
Teacher 





It is agreed that all work done for this party will be done outside of class hours and that everything 
will be back in place before. 


I agree to be with the students while they are working in connection with the party. 











Sponsor 
Request O. K Principal 
Arrangements O. K Principal 





The above party was held and above items have all been taken care of. 
Party Sponsor. 








G-4—ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION BLANK 








Each student desiring to participate in any form of athletics is required to have the form below 
properly filled out and filed in office. 
Name of pupil — Age Weight___._ Height____ 
Doctor’s Approval: I have examined the above-named student, who desires to participate in athletics, 


and find no serious physical disqualification which might handicap the applicant or lead to serious 
consequences. 























Doctor’s Signature. 
Parent's Approval: It is with my consent that the above-named pupil may participate in athletics. 
Parent’s Signature 
Physical Director’s Approval: Application received (date) 
Approved. Filed Phy. Dir 
Prin 








H—Financial Forms. 
Where teachers sell textbooks or equipment, the following form will be of value: 


H-1—Teacuer Account Form 








Teacher. Room 











No. Item Con. Price | Desk Cop. Ret. Charge Credits 





























he 
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H-2—Tuition Report Form 








Pupil Age | Date of Entry —_——. Pong County a 


























H-3—Ticket Sate RecorpD 








Teacher. Group Room. 











Students Adult Tickets Student Tickets 





Rec. | Ret. | Sold | Chg. | Cr. | Rec. | Ret. | Sold | Chg. | Cr. 






































H-4. Pupils frequently neglect to pay the following form of reminder to parents 
their dues and assessments. In such cases. is suggested: 








To the Parent: 
Pupil’s Name has. 


Class Amount 
These fees are long past due and should be paid at once. 


fees unpaid as follows: 














Principal 





When pupils themselves are neglectful may prove effective as a reminder: 
about paying their dues, the following form 








Some pay their debts when due, some when overdue, some never do. When do you? 


Name 
Account Amt. due. Pay to. 

















Where it is necessary to make a monthly funds, the following form may be em- 
report on the status of various school ployed: 


H-5—Status or Scuoot Funps—Scuoot Monts ENpING 











Fund Receipts Expenditures New Balance 





Pre. Bal. Receipts Tot. Rec. 
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Where a report is desired to be sent to 
the central office on the finances of an or- 
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ganization or event, the form below is of 
value: 












































Function Date 
Receipts Expenditures 
1 $ $ 
2 etc. etc 
Totals. 
Total Receipts. Total Expense Bal Deficit. 
File a copy of this report in office and keep a copy for your records. Attach receipted bills to copy 
filed in office. 
Are all bills paid? Ans If not, list unpaid bills below. 
Bills payable 
1 $. etc. 
Manager 
Date Sponsor 





I—Supervision Reports. 


The impression a reader probably re- 
ceives is that there is a great deal of ‘‘red 
tape’’ involved in the use of the above 
forms. Much of the work in filing these 
forms can be done by a minimum of cler- 
ical help, students often assisting, inas- 
much as the forms are self-explanatory. 
The use of such a plan eliminates a great 
many future problems which may develop 
if administrators are careless in these mat- 
ters, and in the end will prove to be a 
time-saving device. Little or no attention 
has been paid in presenting this material 
in special arrangement of the data called 
for in each ease, that being left to the in- 
dividual administrator. 


The following is printed on the reverse 
side of Report Card shown on opposite 
page. 

Notice To PARENTS 

The Pupil’s Graphic Progress Report rep- 
resents the progress made by the pupil in each 
subject and at the same time shows the prog- 
ress made by the elass in the subject. This 
affords a comparison. 

Where the progress of the pupil falls near 
or into the Danger Zone, immediate improve- 


ment is necessary or failure in the subject and 
possibly failure in the class may result. 

Absence or tardiness interferes with the 
progress of the pupil and seriously affects 
the efficiency of the school. Punctuality and 
regular attendance, therefore, are necessary for 
the best results. 


PaRENT OR GuARDIAN’s SIGNATURE 
Signature below indicates to the teacher that 

the report has been examined by the proper 
person. 

NIN ccrohcccya cers ce Peeaescsiese 

OS ere 

NE ND os ks iscnwcceseuisar 

EE ROD. 5... 5c s,seadawiccannn's 

Fifth Term 

PEM I 4 ois sak ciasnwine sau 

Visit the School 


ey 


AVERAGES 
D—Daily Average. 
Ex—Semester Examination. 
F—Final Average. 





Principal. 


Note: Above forms are a part of the 
‘‘Nutshell Form and Record Series.’’ All 
rights reserved. 
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PUPILS GRAPHIC REPORT CARD 
IGH SCHOOL 


SUBJ ECTS RSIS SEC SEMESTER R. 









GROUP__ 





DANGER ZONE REV 
FAILURE ZONE —| Fe 


ll 





DANGER ZONE | fIKY 
FAILURE ZONE — 








YEAR 


DANGER ZONE EESTI ESS 
FAILURE ZONE —|: 





DANGER 
FAILURE 





DANGER ZONE— Qh: AEA ESBS SBR Be ME Ne Safi x 
FAILURE ZONE — : Sl cel 
ors os" ~=ABSENT ol 
x ~=6 TARDY 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
NG OSITS 


CoPyaicuT 
RECORD SERIES form... MZEf* 





NAME 





CONTROL OF EMOTIONAL IMPULSES THROUGH 
DRAMATIZATION 


CuaiRE TURNER ZYvE AND VioLtA Mar Power } 
San José State Teachers College, San José, California 


In recent years, countless plays written 
by children have been published, and count- 
less others have been written which have 
not been published. In some of these, the 
children evidently were given freedom in 
expressing themselves; in others, the free- 
dom in expression was taken by the teacher 
rather than by the children. 

The question arises, whether children 
when left free to work out their own ideas 
of dramatic plays will rise to the same 
literary standards in choice of plot and 
in expression as when exposed to the in- 
fluence of the teacher; and whether, if 
left to themselves, they will manifest a 
spontaneous development in good taste as 
well as in expression. But we know that 
a child’s effort can never equal that of the 
adult and that only years of participation 
with good models can develop good taste. 
Our question then, aside from our interest 
in a possible tendency toward such devel- 
opment, is, rather, will this free self-ex- 
pression manifest itself in what might be 
called increased social self-control—a ques- 
tion with which some of our standardized 
teachers are not too often concerned. Such 
inquiries in all probability could be an- 
swered satisfactorily with a group of in- 
telligent children coming from homes, the 


social background of which is above aver- 
age. Such was not, however, the. case of 
our third-grade children, whose activities 
may furnish an answer to these questions.” 
The group was a distinctly average one. 
The range of the intelligence of the chil- 
dren taking part in the writing of these 
plays was from 90 to 140 IQ (Stanford- 
Binet). It may be interesting to add that 
the two leaders, Jack and Philip, had, one 
the highest IQ (140), and the other the 
lowest (90) in the group. 

The plays were not written as part of 
the regular school work. During the weeks 
the children were working on them, the 
usual part of their school day was being 
devoted to oral and written English work 
associated with their excursions and group 
activities. They spend in school five hours 
each day. Four of the five hours are filled 
with group activities chosen primarily be- 
cause of their development from children’s 
interests and needs. These are made the 
basis for the acquisition of the subject 
matter necessary for the carrying to com- 
pletion of the activity as well as of those 
minimum essentials which our present pub- 
lic school system requires of third-grade 
children. These groups are formed in the 
usual way—on the basis of ability and sub- 





1 The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Elizabeth Denbigh, student teacher during 1925, 
in the third grade of the Kindergarten-Primary Department of San José State Teachers College Train- 
ing School. 

2 Among the parents of the thirty-seven children of the third grade of the San José State Teachers 
College Training School from among whom the play group was formed, there were six me- 
chanics, one dairy worker, one cement worker, one truck driver, one janitor, two painters, two car- 
penters, one farmer, two fruit ranchers, three in clerical occupations, one in real estate, one chemist, 
one druggist, two physicians, one minister, one teacher, two musicians. Three children were living with 
divorced mothers, one with a divorced father. In twenty-two families, both parents listed themselves 
as descended from American stock; in five, both were from English stock; two were Austrian; seven 
were Scotch-Irish or Welsh, or an intermixture of these; one was German. 
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ject matter achievement. The fifth hour 
of the school day is the well known ‘‘free 
activity’’ hour, in which the groups are 
drawn together on the basis of common 
interests and social adaptability. 

Teachers who conduct such a period have 
probably found, as we did, that often a 
child must be helped in forming the im- 
portant habit of completing an activity 
begun. The rule the children evolved for 
themselves was that before anyone might 
start on a new task or join a new group, 
the previous piece of work must be com- 
pleted. In order that this rule might be 
consistently adhered to, each child had a 
eard on which was entered a record of 
his accomplishment. This card told the 
nature of the activity and the time for its 
completion. With the child’s own help, 
he was graded also on social codperative 
attitude, perseverance, and ability to work 
independently. This card, then, in addi- 
tion to helping the child in right habit 
formation, was for the teacher a valuable 
index of each child’s development. 

The activities in which the children en- 
gaged varied as widely as is usual in such 
free activity periods. In the four months 
preceding the writing of this group of 
four plays, it included the building of a 
playhouse, with the construction of furni- 
ture and fittings, clay work, various types 
of toys in woodwork, weaving of baskets, 
study of trees, collections of wild flowers, 
bird books, sewing for dolls and home, the 
making of scrapbooks and other presents 
for younger children, as well as the pro- 
duction of plays. 

Any child who had an idea for a play 
would ask the children who were inter- 
ested to help him with it. In order to 
make the supervision of their activities less 
difficult and more effective, no more than 
one play could be produced at a time, so 
there was always a list of several children, 
each one awaiting an opportunity to be a 
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leader in a play. The child whose turn 
it was to organize his cast would explain 
the plot of his play or read the story 
which he wished to dramatize. The group 
would then play different scenes of the 
play, the characters improvising conver- 
sation as they played. As different scenes 
became clearcut, permanent parts were 
chosen, and the play would be rehearsed 
for a few days. The children then made 
their costumes and gave the play for the 
other groups. Until the formation of the 
play producing company, which wrote as 
well as produced the plays under discus- 
sion here, no parts were written. 

The group which produced these four 
plays was formed by two boys, Jack and 
Philip, joint leaders, who wished to carry 
out the robber plot given in the play which 
follows, ‘‘The Messenger Boy and the 
King.’’ We felt that the portrayal of 
such a character as that of the hold-up 
man might react unfavorably on the child 
playing the part, so suggested that the 
group consider some other plots. But no 
other one attracted them and the next 
day Jack announced: 

‘“We have decided to form the Towns- 
end-McAfee Play Producing Company and 
write our play. Then you can see exactly 
how it goes.’’ 

This was the first occasion on which 
any of these children had wished to change 
from oral to written English as a medium 
of expression in their play work, and we 
felt that the development of taste in plots 
might well be temporarily delayed in order 
to use this opportunity to best advantage. 

The scenes for the play were first acted 
out orally, then the children divided them- 
selves into groups of two or three to write. 
They consulted other plays in their readers 
and in the library to find how scenes were 
arranged, and how speeches were written. 
After the first writing, they played the 
scenes again and rewrote them, with the 
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additions which this second playing had 
suggested. 

The children decided that the robber 
in the play should be punished, thus coun- 
teracting for themselves, to some extent, 
the adverse moral effect we had felt the 
playing of such a part might have. More- 
over, Jack, in an extemporary talk at the 
end of the final production of the play, 
said, ‘‘This play shows you it doesn’t pay 
to do what you should not do—steal.’’ 
This seemed to indicate a rather definite 
realization of the need for control of anti- 
social impulses. The company gave this 
play, not for the other children in the 
room, but for the college class studying 
children’s dramaties, and these students 
considered it as a problem to be met im 
choice of plot in play-producing with 
children. 


Tue MeEsseNnGeR Boy AND THE KING 


Scene I 


Time: Morning. 

Place: In the King’s Palace. 

Characters: King, Queen, Princess, Maid, 
and Messenger Boy. 


King: Queen Irene, do you know where the 
mail bags are? 

Queen: No, I don’t. 
boy and ask him. 
[Enter messenger boy.] 

Boy: Yes, Your Majesty. 

King: Messenger Boy, where are the mail 
bags? I have some very important papers 
and a great deal of money for you to 
carry in them. You must be extra careful 
this trip. There are robbers along the high- 
way, you know. 

Boy: Yes, Your Majesty. I shall be very 
careful with them this trip. 

Curtain 


Call in the messenger 


Scene II 


Time: Morning of the next day. 
Place: On the King’s Highway. 


Characters: Robber, Messenger Boy, and 
three soldiers. 
[Car enters with Messenger Boy in it. Rob- 
ber jumps from hiding place.] 
Robber: Hands up! Give me your mail bags! 
[Messenger runs, leaving mail bags. Rob- 
ber searches bags but finds no money. | 


Next Day 


[Robber again holds up mail car, but this 
one has soldiers in it.] 

Robber: Stick ’em up! Give me your mail 
bags! 
[Soldiers jump out of car.] 

Soldiers and Messenger Boy: Hands up! You 
are a prisoner of the King. 
[Soldiers leave stage leading off prisoner. | 

Curtain 


Scene III 


Time: Morning, some days later. 

Place: In the Queen’s Boudoir. 

Characters: King, Queen, Princess, Mes- 
senger, Soldier. 


Queen: Princess dear, I cannot teach you. I 
am so tired. 

Princess: Oh, please, Mother dear, please. 

Queen: All right, Princess, I’ll tell you a 
story. Once upon a time there was a 
little girl Oh, dear, I feel sick 

Princess: I will call Daddy if you feel ill. 
O Daddy! Mother wants you. 

King: All right, Princess. 

(To Queen): You do not feel well? 

Queen: No, I do not. 

[King rings for mail-boy. | 

King: Mail-boy, get a doctor quickly. The 
Queen does not feel well. 

Mail-Boy: The Royal Doctor is not here. He 
is out of town. 

King: Well, then, get any doctor. 
tor will have to do. 
[Exit Messenger Boy. 
Doctor he has found.] 

Boy: Yes, this is the King’s Palace. 

[Doctor starts working over Queen.] 

Princess: (Stumbling over Doctor’s bag) Oh! 
a pistol and a mask and papers and 
everything! O Daddy, look! 








Any doe- 


Reénters with the 
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[Messenger questions the Doctor.] 

King: Is it true that you stole these papers 
from the mail-boy? Is this your mask? 
And are these your papers? 

Robber: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Oh! You must forgive him, King; he 
has saved my life. 

King: Robber, you have stolen my own papers, 
but since you have saved the Queen’s life, 
I shall forgive you. But you must go out 
of my Kingdom forever. I must never 
see you again in it. 

Robber: Yes, Your Majesty. 

(To himself as he leaves stage) I shall 
never steal again. 
Curtain 


Enp or Puay 


We were interested now to observe the 
type of play the group would choose next. 
Would there be any reason to think that 
the organized expression of the robber play 
(which was similar to activity taking place 
on the playground even among first-grade 
children) would mean that the next one 
written would be of better type? Appar- 
ently not, any more than to think that the 
fact that a child had seen a Wild West show 
would then make him prefer one of higher 
type, or having read a melodramatic book, 
would then choose one better from a literary 
standpoint. It was apparent that the elim- 
ination of this strain of vulgarity in taste 
would have to come through an increased 
emphasis on appreciation of better things. 
From the time the play was suggested, 
special attention was given to use of color 
in the rooms, to choice of pictures, and es- 
pecially to reading and telling of fairy 
tales, folk stories, and stories of wholesome 
adventure. Even then, it may be that the 
choice of this second play, ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty,’’ was chance, though there was no 
suggestion from the group for another 
Wild West play. 

Twelve children were in the play pro- 
ducing company at the time of the writing 
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of the dramatization of ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’’; none of the original members 
had gone out, but several others had come 
into the group. This play also was written 
in three scenes, one in the King’s feast 
room and two in the tower room of the 
palace. It was of about the same length 
as ‘*‘The Messenger Boy and the King,’’ 
but the staging and costuming were much 
more elaborate. 

The real evidence of the ability of the 
group to carry to completion a more com- 
plex social situation showed itself, how- 
ever, in the third play, ‘‘The Giant and 
the Three Pigs,’’ which was written for 
and produced with the first-grade children. 
(This story is from the Holton-Curry Third 
Reader and though there is a dramatization 
of the story in the Reader, the children 
wrote their own from the undramatized 
version. ) 

At the first meeting of the group after 
‘‘The Sleeping Beauty’’ had been played, 
one boy addressed the others: 

‘‘Our company is a play producing com- 
pany and I’ve been thinking that we 
oughtn’t to give all our plays ourselves. 
If we can find somebody to write one for, 
let’s do it, that’s our business.’’ 


From the class: 


“We might ask our teachers to play one.” 

“We might give one with the kindergarten 
children.” 

“T think the high-first would be better, they 
are big enough to know what to do and not 
too big.” 

“We'll have to see what plays they like.” 

“T think I know a story they will like.” 

“T know another story.” 


For two or three days they selected 
stories from their third-grade readers and 
library books and told them to a group of 
first-grade children, who chose ‘‘ The Giant 
and the Three Pigs’’ as the one they liked 
best. The third-grade pupils helped 
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different children play the story until they 
selected their final cast. They conducted 
the rehearsals, helped them make or select 
costumes and give the play for the chil- 
dren’s assembly in the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary building. 

The work done by the children in the 
writing of this dramatization was of about 
the same quality as that of the two pre- 
vious plays, but that social development 
was actually taking place became evident 
here, since without any hint whatever on 
the part of the teacher, these children 
began to express their need for wider rela- 
tionships and to reach out for contacts 
outside of themselves and their own group. 
We felt that the realization of the view- 
point of children two years younger than 
themselves to such an extent that they at- 
tempted to choose stories they would 
enjoy, was a social achievement for third- 
grade children, and that their interest in 
writing a play for them and in training 
them to play it was still more indicative 
of development. 

When the children first discussed writing 
plays for other people, they had asked 
if their teachers could give one for them, 
so it was not an entirely unexpected thing 
to find them returning to this idea after 
they had finished the play for the first 
grade. It seemed to us, however, an evi- 
dence that there was an element of per- 
manency in the broadening interest and the 
social self-control which made possible the 
writing of the first-grade play. 

They felt that this play must be different 
from the ones they had chosen for them- 
selves, and puzzled about it for some time 
until they remembered an incident that 
had taken place several months before, 
when Philip had organized a group to play 
The Merchant of Venice. Philip had 
become interested in the story as it had 
been told to him by his mother and when 
he first came with his group to play it, we 


read to them the first act in the original. 
They couldn’t understand it, of course, and 
rather reluctantly decided to give it up 
for a time. But when this discussion of 
a play for their teachers arose, Philip 
thought of it and cried: ‘‘This would be 
a good time to give The Merchant of 
Venice!”’ 

We first told them the story of the play, 
but after they had chosen the casket scene 
to be played, they read these speeches in 
the original. The Play Producing Com- 
pany then visited the college dramatics 
class and chose the college students who 
were to play the parts of Bassanio, Portia, 
Gratiano, Nerissa, the Prince of Morocco, 
and the Prince of Arragon. The children 
made the caskets and copied the parts on 
the scrolls for them, and helped collect the 
costumes and stage properties. They gave 
suggestions freely at the rehearsal, the only 
ene necessary since the scene was played 
very simply. 

Even the production of one scene was 
a great satisfaction to the group. As one 
child commented afterward: 

‘“The teachers can do it better because 
they don’t have to leave anything out and 
can say it as the people really did. When 
we give it we can just give a part.’’ 

We felt that the choice of the plots of 
these plays and the order in which they 
were written were not due to mere chance, 
but clearly indicated the tendency of the 
children to develop a series of increasingly 
complex situations. The first play had a 
distinct flavor of the ‘‘ Wild West’’ moving 
picture stories. The second one, ‘‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ indicated a higher level 
of appreciative interest. Evidence both of 
a widening social interest and of increased 
understanding of the viewpoint of a group 
outside its own came in the third play, 
written for the first-grade children. The 
last activity of the play group, which in- 
dicated the development of a still more 
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complex situation—the choice of a scene 
from The Merchant of Venice which 
would be suitable for their teachers to pro- 
duce for them, and the supervision of the 
production—showed an interest in others 
and a control in emotional reaction that 
contributes to harmonious social activities 
in the broadest sense of the word. 

The social self-control, which left this 
group free to develop and adjust itself to 
such an increasingly difficult set of situa- 
tions, was only possible in the atmosphere 
of freedom in which it worked. An ex- 
ample will illustrate the possibility for self- 
control of non-social impulses which is 
afforded by such an atmosphere of stim- 
ulating, free activity. Barbara, an im- 
pulsive, self-willed child, was _ busily 
writing the scene of one play, when Syble, 
with whom she had quarrelled, entered. 

Barbara: ‘‘Is Syble coming into this 
group ?’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Yes, Barbara.’’ 

Barbara: ‘‘ All right, if she comes in, 
I go out!’’ Throwing down her pencil, 
she went into the other room. There was 
no comment by the other children, nor 
by the teacher, and each one worked busily 
on. Barbara pouted a few minutes, then 
went back and continued her writing, as 
cooperatively as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Such a non-social impulse, if left uncon- 
trolled, might easily have disrupted the 
group activity: As it was, the freedom of 
the situation and the interest of the child 
in the activity in which she was engaged 
made possible the highest type of self-con- 
trol—that of subordination of personal 
prejudice to interest in an activity at hand. 

It is apparent that the values of drama- 
tization as usually given, such as the devel- 
opment of perspective and the making clear 


of the need of emphasizing essentials, the 
clarifying of the difference between the 
imagined and the real, the enriching of 
thought content by an arousing of emo- 
tional background, the development of co- 
operation, initiative, self-confidence, use 
of language, and memory, are undoubtedly 
all reached in the activities such as those 
which this Play Producing Company real- 
ized. But still more significant is the 
evidence which these plays give that a sit- 
uation which encourages control of im- 
pulses in children develops the capacity to 
control very complex social situations. 

If we agree with some psychologists that 
in general the highly efficient performance 
is characterized by quiet alertness and un- 
emotional zeal rather than by excitement 
or emotional enthusiasm, and that chil- 
dren’s emotions need control, not stimula- 
tion, we see that the joy these children 
found in the success of others and the sym- 
pathy and kindliness roused toward the 
viewpoint and interests of both the first 
grade and college students, were instru- 
ments for the raising of the level of their 
impulses and emotional states which could 
scarcely be surpassed. 

At the same time, if we agree with Lange 
that, ‘‘physiologically, we consider educa- 
tion to consist in practice in the ability to 
control simple elementary reflexes by 
higher ones,’’ we are more inclined justly 
to estimate the opportunity which this 
free play activity offered in controlling 
children’s impulses through a succession of 
increasingly complex social situations re- 
quiring tact, consideration, patience, and 
self-control. This highly socializing process 
was perhaps the most interesting element 
of the situation and probably the most 
valuable asset of our ‘‘play producing 
company.’’ 
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Lesson A—VauveE 5.000 


Story of the Lesson: 

The teacher distributed some language 
readers to a group of fifth grade children 
and told them to open to a certain page and 
read silently what was there. They were 
to raise hands when they had finished. 

She waited until all hands were raised, 
then asked a boy to tell the story that 
he had read. It was the incident of the 
dog, the lighted candle, and Sir Isaac 
Newton’s scientific manuscripts. The lad 
complied, going to the front of the room 
to speak. When he had concluded his re- 
production the teacher said: 

‘*What did you have in mind, Joe, when 
you told the story?’’ 

Joe looked puzzled, then replied, ‘‘ Why, 
the story.’’ 

The teacher asked the class if they 
thought that was what Joe had in mind 
as he told the story, and they chorused, 
“Yes, the story.’’ 

‘*Didn’t you have anything else in mind, 
Joe?”’ 

Joe colored and remained silent. 

‘*Children, do you think that Joe had 
anything else in mind ?”’ 

The class looked at the teacher and were 
eloquently still. 

‘* Joe, didn’t you have in mind short sen- 
tences when you told the story ?’’ 

Joe gave a sigh of relief and said, ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ and the class volunteered, ‘‘ Yes, 
short sentences.”’ 


‘*What lesson did the story teach, Joe?’’ 

Joe being again silent, the teacher said, 
‘*Did it teach to be kind to pets?’’ Joe 
assented. 


Lesson G—VALUvE 5.156 


Fourth Grade Geography. 2:00-2:13. 

Teacher: We will take up our geog- 
raphy lesson now. 

Name the four sections of California. 

What direction are the Sierras? 

What direction is the Coast? 

Name the valleys. 

Name the oceans for me. 

Which ocean is the largest? 

Which ocean is on the coast of Cali- 
fornia? 

What large harbor is on the Atlantic? 

Let me see, name the continents for me 
—first, what do I mean by a continent? 

Pupil: <A large body of land surrounded 
by water. 

Teacher: Yes, that’s right; now name 
the continents for me. 

What do we mean by Eurasia? 

Let’s see, name some of the large cities of 
California. 

What is the capital of California? 

Who lives there? 

What is the capital of the United States? 

Who lives there? 

What is the name of the house? 

What kind of a government have we? 
(Democratic. ) 

What other name? 


2See the preceding number of this JourNAu for the account of how this scale was worked out in an 


elementary education seminar. 
All rights reserved by the author. 
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Name another country that is a republic. 

Tomorrow be able to review and spell the 
names a little better. 

Class dismissed for recess. 

The superintendent who accompanied 
me stated, on leaving, that Miss was 
a ‘‘corking teacher.’’ Some time later, 
I asked him if he had ever taken any 
courses in Elementary Education. He 
said he had not, but that he meant to some 
time. 





Lesson E—VAuv_E 6.018 


Oral versus Silent Reading. 

A lesson observed in reading: ‘‘If I 
Were a Boy.’’ New McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader (1901), page 88. 

The substance of the lesson: This was 
a three-page story of a boy who had left 
eentral Massachusetts for western New 
York in the canal boat day. He had crossed 
the Hudson at Albany and had taken a 
canal boat there. A kindly gentleman of 
fifty engaged him in conversation, during 
which the boy stated he had crossed the 
Connecticut River at Albany. 

‘*Why,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘that is the 
Hudson River.’’ 

**Oh no, sir!’’ the boy replied, politely 
but firmly, ‘‘You’re mistaken. That is the 
Connecticut River.’’ 

The gentleman smiled and said no more. 
The lesson: 

The plan was, next paragraph, oral read- 
ing, questions following each paragraph, 
chiefly of what the pupils remembered. The 
following are typical: 

What does it say about a boy of fifteen? 

What does assurance mean? 

Where is the Connecticut River? 

How did he travel to western New York? 

What is the meaning of contradicting ? 

How far is it between the Connecticut 
and the Hudson? 

What does perseverance mean? 

Ete., ete. 
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Lesson C—VA.LuE 7.749 


Story of the Lesson: 

The teacher took a number of papers 
from her desk, saying, ‘‘You know we 
were to write a description of some place 
we had visited, and do it in such a way 
that all of us would want to go there. I 
shall now read to you the different papers 
you gave me. I have marked some cor- 
rections on them, and after I return them, 
you will rewrite them, making the correc- 
tions. I will now place some numbers on 
the board, and as I read the papers, you 
decide where each belongs.”’ 

She read one, then asked, ‘‘ Where will 
you place that?’’ There was a great 
unanimity in the chorus, ‘‘One.’’ She then 
put the name of the writer there. In the 
same manner ske dealt with the second and 
third, but as there was great difference of 
opinion as to whether they should be in 
class two, three, or four, the teacher said, 
‘*We will not put them in any class, and 
the rest we will read in the same way unless 
there is one that really should go in class 
one.’’ 

As she read the rest, she commented upon 
some that ‘‘hardly made me want to go 
there.’’ The last that she read met with 
a hearty ‘‘One!’’ almost before the last 
word was said, showing that excellence is 
quickly recognized by children as well as 
by adults. 


Lesson B—VALUE 8.338 


Story of the Lesson: 

The school has a banking day every 
Tuesday. On Mondays, at the request of 
the teachers, the principal sends a copy 
of the room reports for the last banking 
day. The teachers put these on the black- 
boards, and use them for various discus- 
sions and arithmetical activities. In the 
upper grades they serve as problems in 
decimals as well as in United States money, 
and are the basis of some graph studies. 
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On one Monday the second grade and 
the teacher carried on the following lesson : 
As she wrote the names of the grades de- 
positing, beginning with the Kindergarten, 
various children in the class were called 
upon to read what she had written. When 
the entire report was on the board, she said, 
‘*Did any other class save more money last 
week than we did?’’ Mary was asked to 
say what she thought. 

‘*Yes, the sixth grade did. We saved 
nine dollars and twenty cents, and they 
saved eleven dollars and ten cents.’’ 

‘*Which class saved the smallest amount 
last week?’’ 

‘‘The Kindergarten.’’ 

‘*Which class had the largest number of 
depositors ?’’ 

That was read from the board, as were 
all the replies given during the lesson. 

**In which class were there the greatest 
number of new depositors?’’ 

‘‘How many of us will remember to 
bring our money for tomorrow’s banking? 
Let us see if we can beat our own record to- 
morrow, shall we?’’ 


Lesson II—VAauvkE 8.927 


Class observed in reading. Summer Ses- 
sion Play School, University of California, 
July 12, 1921. 10:05-10:24. Twenty-five 
or twenty-six pupils about six years of age 
—beginners, never in school excepting three 
weeks in Play School. 

Miss L stated that the reading work 
for this period was based upon the pupils’ 
‘‘going to market’’ experiences, or activ- 
ities, and that on the previous day the class 
had played ‘‘going to market.’’ 

Group entered and took chairs in semi- 
circles. The material was a chart: 

We play market. 

We have all kinds of fruit to sell. 
We have a storekeeper. 

We have a delivery boy. 

People come to buy things. 





There were also sentence and phrase 
eard strips. 

The method was to guide the pupils in 
selecting the correct sentence or phrase to 
match the chart. The procedure was sim- 
ilar to this: 

Teacher: ‘‘You remember yesterday we 
did so and so. What things did we cut 
and put on the chart?’’ (Previous to 
hanging the sentence chart above, an ‘‘ar- 
ticle’’ chart was posted on which appeared 
cut out radishes, carrots, ete.) The chil- 
dren in a somewhat miscellaneous fashion 
came forward and identified their cuttings. 

Teacher: ‘‘How many would like to 
play a game of hide and seek? Everybody 
go to sleep. Hands up! Anybody know 
what this says?’’ 

The pupils then attempted to select the 
correct card sentence form to match the 
chart sentence. This was later changed 
to phrase matching, some phrases not being 
identical with the chart phrases. Near the 
close, pairs of children competed to see 
which could select certain card phrases 
the quicker. Class dismissed to play- 
ground. 


Lesson I—VAa.vuE 9.441 


Lesson observed in reading: ‘‘If I Were 
a Boy.’’ New McGuffey’s Fourth Reader 
(1901), p. 88. The substance of the lesson: 

This was a three-page story of a boy 
who had left central Massachusetts for 
western New York in the canal boat day. 
He had crossed the Hudson at Albany and 
had taken a canal boat there. A kindly 
gentleman of fifty engaged him in con- 
versation, during which the boy stated he 
had crossed the Connecticut River at 
Albany. 

‘““Why,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘that is 
the Hudson River.”’ 

‘*Oh no, sir,’’ the boy replied, politely 
but firmly, ‘‘you are mistaken, that is the 
Connecticut River.’’ 
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The gentleman smiled and said no more. 

The same lesson by another teacher: 

Words likely to cause difficulty were 
asked for and placed on the board by the 
teacher. In some instances she told the 
meaning. The story was of the narrative 
type and the plan was after the silent read- 
ing method with thought-provoking, in- 
terpretive questions. The following are 
typical : 

What kind of a boy do you think this 
was? 

Where does it show your idea? 

What in this paragraph shows you that 
he was or was not very well informed? 

What in this makes you think the boy or 
the man the better judge? 

What kind of a man is described ? 

Where do you note this? 

What makes you think he was kind? 

But doesn’t it say the boy was sorry the 
man should be so ignorant? 

Do you know of such a boy or man? 

What might be an explanation for the 
boy’s confidence? 

Would this have justified his answer? 

What would you have answered? 

If you were to state in one sentence what 
the author was thinking about, what would 
it be? 


Lesson J—VALUE 10.519 


From Hall, Lesson Plans in English, 
Arithmetic and Geography. Warwick and 
York, Baltimore. 

Why Study the Southern Section of the 
United States? (This lesson was in Cin- 
cinnati and was an introductory lesson to 
a series of studies on ‘‘The South.’’) 

Materials: Wall map showing the so- 
called ‘‘southern section.’’ Large rail- 
road folders, L. & N., Q. & C., C. & O., 
N.& W. Chamber of Commerce map: 
‘*Cincinnati the Center of Raw Materials.’’ 

Why should we study the southern sec- 


tion? Suppose these states should be taken 
away, what effect would it have on us? 
What reason have you for thinking that 
Cincinnati is well located for trade with 
these states? 

1. Railroads: Here is an L. & N. folder. 
What do the black lines mean? Why 
might this be called L. & N.? (First built 
from Louisville to Nashville.) 

Name, by their letters, other railroads 
which enter Cincinnati. Find those cities 
(or names) on the map. 

But other lines go out from Louisville 
and Nashville. What does this mean? 
Why was this extension necessary? 

What states does the L. & N. touch? List 
them on the board. (One should come to 
wall map; others should follow maps at 
their seats.) 

About what part of the southern sec- 
tion does this line as a whole cover? (Half 
or third.) 

Let us turn to the population table in 
the back of our geography and find how 
many people live in these states. You may 
write on the board the number of in- 
habitants in each state. Let us see how 
many people live in the whole southern 
section. From these black lines where 
would you expect to see the largest cities? 
Find some of the largest ones. Can you tell 
why they have grown to be so big? 

What have we been trying to find out? 
What reason have we? 

Follow the same method with other rail- 
road maps. 

2. Rwers: In what other way is Cin- 
cinnati well located to trade with the South? 
Name the states the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers touch. How many of these states 
that the rivers pass are not touched by the 
railroads? Name several of the larger 
cities Cincinnati would be in touch with 
by river. What do these facts show you 
as to our city’s location? 
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What two questions have we tried to an- 
swer? Tell how we answered the first; the 
second. 


Lesson D—VALuvuE 11.069 


From Hall, Lesson Plans m English, 
Arithmetic and Geography. Warwick and 
York, Baltimore. 

Lesson in Silent Reading: 

In most of our public schools the chil- 
dren are asked to purchase a reader. The 
children usually read the selections therein 
together. Quite often the work is merely 
oral reading with little attention paid to 
the thought. This lesson is planned not 
only to lead children to get the thought 
of the story itself, but to interest them 
in other literature on the same subject. 

Materials: Story of ‘‘The Three 
Giants,’’ in Heath’s Fourth Reader. Each 
child is supplied with a book. Related 
material in supplementary readers: 


Stories 
Ulysses and the Bag of Winds 
The Argonauts 
James Watt and the Teakettle 
Robert Fulton 


Poems 
The Wind in a Frolic—William Howitt 
The Brook—Tennyson 
The Brook Song—James Whitcomb Riley 
The Sea—Barry Cornwall 
The Miller of the River Dee 


Teacher: ‘‘Open your books to page 18. 
What are we going to read about? Are 
there giants today?’’ Children discuss the 
question, bringing out the meaning of the 
term giant. They will probably agree that 
giants do not exist. 

‘*Read silently until you can tell why 
Frank wished there were real giants.’’ 

In a few moments a child will be ready. 
Other children will be interested to supply 
any reason the first child omitted. 
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‘‘What brought the mother into the con- 
versation?’’ (Silent reading.) ‘‘The 
mother describes three giants. Read the 
description of the first and decide what 
name you might give that would differ from 
the one given by the mother. How does 
the second giant differ from the first?’’ 
(Silent reading and discussion.) ‘‘Why is 
Dick Silverline an appropriate name for 
him? Have you a better one to suggest?’’ 

‘*How does the son, the third giant, differ 
from his father ?’’ 

In the discussion following, the children 
will bring out his idle, lazy youth; diffi- 
culty man had in putting him to work; 
his work. ‘‘Have you a better name to 
suggest than the one given?”’ 

‘“Why may we eall the wind, water, and 
steam giants? There are many more things 
these giants do than Miss Child mentions. 
Here is a story of the wind written in 
beautiful English. Would someone like 
to read this and tell us tomorrow what it 
does to create a commotion in every place?”’ 

Give out the poem. Several copies should 
be at hand in case a number desire it. The 
teacher reads: 


The wind, in a frolic, sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, “Now for a frolic! Now for a leap!” 
ete. 


“*Here is a story of a bag of winds. Who 
wishes to read this and report? Someone 
put the lazy son to work, you remember. 
Here are stories of how it was done.’’ 
(James Watt and Robert Fulton.) ‘‘Ten- 
nyson has a beautiful poem about a young 
Dick Silverline. Some child may like to 
learn it. Riley sings of another little 
brook.’’ (Gives out Riley’s Brook Song.) 

In a similar way the teacher gives out 
the other poems. 

‘Tomorrow we shall each know some- 
thing more about these giants and may 
hear also what others have found out.’’ 
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Lesson F—VAauvueE 12.288 


Class observed in beginning reading. 
Summer Session Play School, University of 
California, July 13, 1922, 9:35-9:50. 
Twenty-two pupils, only three weeks in 
school. 

Miss G stated: Aim: To work 
through the children’s interests. Started by 
contact with real situations, as: Home in- 
terests—children’s pictures and_ story 
books. Immediate interests—trip to build- 
ing construction on campus. Miscel- 
laneous story books on table for stimulus 
and guidance and illustrations of a story 
in a book. Children felt they were read- 
ing when they told a story from a picture. 
A ‘‘newspaper’’ had been started to record 
items of interest. The pupils talked at 
once of their nature study work. Various 
items had been recorded in the paper. 
Such experiences and talks were to fur- 
nish the starting point of reading. 

Material: A blank chart about 24 < 30 
inches hung at the board with heading in 
stamped letters: 





Pray SoHoot News, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
THurspay, JuLy 13, 1922 


Our BuNNY 


9:50. Children entered talking of rabbit 
tracks observed on lawn. (The pet rabbit 
had escaped and they had been in search 
of him. This ‘‘experience’’ was to supply 
the setting for a ‘‘newspaper’’ advertise- 
ment which was to be composed by the 
pupils, stamped by the teacher, and posted 
in a conspicuous place.) 

T. Well, you’ve had a beautiful time, 
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haven’t you? (Chalked on board various 
good mornings, the pupils responding, or 
others helping.) 

T. Who will read the heading for our 
paper? Boy read same with help of 
teacher and class. 

T. How shall we go about finding our 
Bunny ? 

P. Smell for tracks. 

P. Look for tracks. 

P. Get a dog and start him out. If he’d 
smell him, we’d go ahead and get there 
first and... 

T. But that takes a great deal of time. 
I wonder if we can let everybody know that 
we have lost our Bunny? 

P. We can put it in our paper. 

T. Could we advertise? 

P. Yes. If we advertise, people will see 
it and come and tell us about it. 

P. Once a man... purse... re- 
turned. (Pupils told freely various ex- 
periences. ) 

P. Once my dog got scent of a snake 
and he... 

T. Now let’s stay with our subject. I 
wonder if any reward was offered. Should 
we offer any? How much? 

P. $5.00; $6.00; $1,000. 

T. But $5.00 is quite a bit. Twenty-five 
cents, fifty cents, is a great deal for any 
child. (At this point teacher checked mis- 
cellaneous talk of pupils.) 

T. Can you tell us what happened to our 
Bunny and how we should describe him? 
(Pupils volunteered and teacher printed 
on board) : 
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Our Bunny is lost. Our Bunny is white. 
Our Bunny is middle-sized. Please help 
us find our Bunny. 

T. How much shall we give? 

P. One cent; ten cents; one dollar; five 
dollars; I think fifty cents. 

T. How many think fifty cents is too 
much? Let’s vote. Stand if you think so. 
All right, we will say that—watch! 
(Writes) : We will give fifty cents to you. 
(For this above, teacher guided children 
skilfully into what was wanted in way of 
words and sentences. She then called upon 
various ones to read sentences, phrases, 
words. ) 

T. Who will show me...? Who will 
help Gordon? Show where it says lost, 
white, ete. 


T. What do you think is most important ? 
(Various lines chosen and read.) 

T. I wonder who can find the story that 
has this in: (Teacher printed words) : 
help, white, find, please, ‘‘old friends,’’ our, 
Bunny, lost, ete. Pupils came forward and 
found same. If they hesitated, they read 
line from beginning and learned through 
context. Children dismissed at this point. 

(Miss G then printed various sen- 
tences on other boards in different context 
form. Pupils called in and told to find sen- 
tences under which Miss G would 
write names.) 10:30. Class dismissed. 
(The chart was to be filled with stamped 
letter sentences illustrated by cuttings, read 
and posted the next day for people to 
see. ) 








AN OUTLINE BY WHICH AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
MIGHT SEEK TO CHECK ON THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF HIS WORK AS SUPERVISOR 


EpNA PERRILL ADEL 
Principal, Felton School, Columbus, Ohio 


Let each ask himself the following very 
personal questions: 

I. Spirit. 

Am I keeping the morale, spirit, enthu- 
siasm, and loyalty of my group to its high- 
est point? 

1. Am I effective in: 
(a) Enriching the social life of 
teachers? 
(b) Liberating teachers from 
narrowness ? 
(ec) Creating in them a respect 
for themselves and their opin- 
ions as well as for the opinions 
of others? 
(d) Leading them to ‘‘think 
apart and act together’’? 


2. Am I helping teachers: 
(a) To see joyous experiences 
among the drab? 
(b) To give of their best and 
get the best? 
II. Problems. 
1. Am I effective in: 
(a) Curriculum construction ? 
(b) Selecting textbooks? 
(c) Helping teachers 
(1) To plan? 
(2) To execute? 
(3) To carry out agreed 
upon standards of edu- 
cation ? 
(4) To study and enjoy 
children ? 
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(5) To make home visits 
properly ? 

(6) To hold pupil and 
parent conferences well ? 
(7) To study and to 
grow? 

(8) To accept the good 
in the new and 

(9) To hold on to the 
good in the old views? 
(10) To understand, ap- 
preciate, and use stand- 
ard tests? 

(11) To know the limi- 
tations of these tests? 
(12) To contribute to 
the health, happiness, 
spiritual and intellectual 
growth of America’s 
childhood ? 

(13) To make out accu- 
rate and prompt records 
and reports? 
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III. General. 
1. Am I respecting individual differ- 
ences in teachers? 
2. Are my demonstration lessons, 
teachers meetings, and teacher con- 
ferences of most worth? 
3. Is my supervision carefully 
planned and faithfully carried out? 
4. Am I contributing anything of 
value to education outside of my 
own building by writing, speaking, 
etc. ? 
IV. Outcome. 
1. Is the general outcome of my su- 
pervision : 
(a) Real happiness? 
(b) Fine character? 
(ce) Increased ability in think- 
ing and doing? 


(d) True appreciation of 
values ? 
(e) The ‘‘kindling of undying 
fires’’? 


PROBLEMS THAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN OUR 
COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL CIVICS AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


H. R. ATKIN 
Principal, Bingham Canyon Schools, Bingham Canyon, Utah 


For a number of years it has seemed to 
me that our current textbooks in civics 
and citizenship have left almost untouched 
one of the most vital and important phases 
of the subject. For lack of a better name 
I have called this phase of the course—as I 
have taught it—‘‘The Personal Equip- 
ment of the Good Citizen.’’ 

It has been my custom for the past three 
or four years, in teaching courses in high 
school civies and citizenship, to devote six 
or eight weeks to the problems involved. 


Following is a brief outline of the prob- 
lems considered : 


THe PrersonaL EQUIPMENT OF THE Goop 
CiTIzEN 


I. Physical Health. 
A. Problems considered. 
1. Definition of physical health. 
(a) Here we have tried to get 
the students to see that phys- 
ical health means much more 
than being free from physical 
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2. The importance 
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disease; that it means vigor 
—desire for physical activity 
—physical strength and vital- 
ity—a feeling of joy in enter- 
ing upon one’s daily labor, 
ete. 

of keeping 


physical health at its highest point 

of efficiency. 

3. How to keep physically fit. 
II. Mental Health. 


A. Definition. 


We have defined mental 


health as including the following: 
1. The power of concentration. 
2. The power to put discordant 
thoughts out of the mind and put 
harmonious thoughts in the mind. 
3. The power to make one’s mind 


serve 


one’s purposes. 


B. The importance of keeping mental 
health at its highest point of efficiency. 
C. How to develop and maintain mental 


health. 
III. Personality. 


A. We define personality as being made 
up of definite personal qualities, such as 
the following: 


Positive Qualities 
optimism 
agreeableness 
tact 

kindness 
courtesy 
enthusiasm 
ambition 
courage 
initiative 
conquering spirit 
confidence 
diplomacy 
sincerity 
purpose 
perseverance 
concentration 
knowledge 
work 
patience 
decision 
analysis 
thrift 


Negative Qualities 
pessimism 
disagreeableness 
indiscretion 
harshness 
discourtesy 
indifference 
satisfaction 
cowardice 
inaction 
aimlessness 
fear 
impudence 
insincerity 
irresolution 
hesitation 
vacillation 
ignorance 
laziness 
impatience 
indecision 
confusion 
extravagance 


system carelessness 
fairmindedness suspicion 
unselfishness selfishness 
openmindedness egotism 
courage fear 

faith doubt 
confidence instability 
honesty dishonesty 
morality immorality 
love hate 
charity malice 

joy sorrow 
hope despair 
loyalty disloyalty 
cheerfulness gloominess 


IV. Q 


B. We next show how necessary the 
positive qualities are to a successful and 
happy life. 

C. This accomplished, we attempt to get 
the pupils to appreciate the fact that 
their personalities may become—in a 
large measure—what they are willing to 
make them. 

D. Having defined personality, shown 
the importance of the positive qualities, 
and established the fact that every normal 
person may become the possessor of a 
positive personality, we attempt to show 
how the respective qualities of person- 
ality may be developed and improved. 


ualities that Command Success. 
A. Here we consider the following 
problems: 
1. The importance of a definite 
aim. (Purpose.) 


(a) Why the drifter never 

reaches a definite shore. 

(b) “The world turns aside 

for the man who knows where 

he is going.” 

(c) Definite examples of men 

who have succeeded because 

of the fact that they had a 

definite purpose — coupled 

with other necessary qualities. 
2. “Your time capital and how to 
use it.” 

(a) Here we attempt to show 

the importance of having a 
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well regulated day, ie, a 
definite time for everything 
that enters into the day’s ac- 
tivities. The students are 
asked to make a chart show- 
ing what they do with every 
hour of the day. An attempt 
is then made to develop a 
chart which distributes the 
time of each day—as nearly 
as possible—in an _ ideal 
manner. 
3. Loyalty. 
(a) Define. 
(b) Value of Loyalty. 
(1) To firm. 
(2) To society. 
(3) To individual. 
(c) How to develop loyalty. 
4. Courtesy. 
(a) Define. 
(b) Value of courtesy. 
(1) To firm. 
(2) To society. 
(3) To individual. 
(c) How to develop courtesy. 
5. Tact. 
(a) Define. 
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(b) Value of tact. 
(1) To firm. 
(2) To society. 
(3) To individual. 
(c) How to develop tact. 
6. Codperation, honesty, initiative, 
service, ambition, thrift, ete. 
Each of these qualities is taken 
up under the following heads: 
(a) Definition. 
(b) Value of. 
(c) How to develop. 


These additions to the courses in civics 
and citizenship, in my opinion, add much 
of profit and interest. I believe, in fact, 
that these problems—and other similar 
problems—should be brought into the life 
of every high-school boy and girl. 
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A PROJECT IN ARITHMETIC 

Some things may happen outside of 
school and not affect the regular work, 
nor even excite the most restless of pupils, 
but when a steam shovel takes up its 
quarters nearby for almost a week, even the 
most stolid must give it some attention. 
That is what happened at Live Oak. 

Last year when the drainage was laid, 
the boys, under the guidance of our princi- 
pal, Miss Sullivan, made investigations in 
connection with their geography work. 
They discovered the kinds of soils found in 
and around New Orleans; the materials 
which were used in laying the pipes; the 
places from: which these materials were 
obtained; the method of obtaining each; 
the means of transportation of the ma- 
terials; the need for and uses of drainage; 
and the kinds of drainage. 

This year, when work along our block 
was resumed, the boys had quite a bit of 
knowledge of what was being done, and 
of how to go about getting any necessary 
additional information. 

The steam shovel remained with us, noise 
and all, for about four days. It was very 
fascinating, and even the grown folks 
spent their spare time watching it. After 
this came the concrete mixer, which was 
less noisy, and stayed a much shorter time. 
It was even more interesting to watch, 
especially as in the Manual Training De- 
partment the eighth grade does work of 
this kind. Under Mr. Rordam, the in- 
structor, the boys were given information 
as to the tools and materials used. During 
intermissions and recesses, they became 
human question marks, and because of this 
and their observations, derived much in- 
formation concerning street paving. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Words relating to the subject were used 
in our spelling lessons, and because of 
the children’s interest and knowledge, good 
sentences and accurate spelling were the 
result. Compositions on the subject were 
written by the eighth grades at the re- 
quest of Miss Sullivan, the majority of 
the pupils proving in this way that they 
had acquired considerable knowledge. 

In the arithmetic classes we first reviewed 
everything that had been done, and also 
spoke of what was still to be done. All 
essential facts were written on the board 
and copied to be kept for reference if 
needed at any time. On that same day, in 
the higher grades, a few very simple prob- 
lems were developed, explained, and 
worked, but in the other classes the chil- 
dren were asked to think about the facts, 
and see if problems just like those in our 
text could be made. 

The next day a boy in the 6A, after a 
little encouragement and a few questions, 
gave the first original problem. It was to 
find how many times the steam shovel must 
be filled in order to load all the wagons, 
twenty-four in number, if it took three 
steam shovelfuls for one wagon. This was 
a simple beginning, but it started the 
ball rolling. By the end of our half hour 
period, there were three perfectly good 
problems written on the board, wait- 
ing for the next class. The other classes 
were, of course, anxious to do their share 
and after working those problems which 
had been thought of by the previous classes, 
added to the number until there were ten 
as the final result of one day’s work. It 
was not a very large number, but each 
problem was the work of the pupils, and 
each was worked and explained carefully. 
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The facts were reviewed and verified as 
accurately as possible before being placed 
in their final form. 

For the next day again the pupils were 
told to think about problems, and this 
time to bring in writing two problems 
which they themselves had thought of. 
These were read in class and were added 
to the list. On this day attention was 
directed to the fact that mules were used, 
and feed was required for them. In 
another class we spoke of the curbing 
and the bricks used along the curbing. 
With rulers the class found the dimensions 
of both, and with these new facts other 
problems were made. 

Information concerning wages and prices 
was hard to get, as one man would say one 
thing, another, something different. How- 
ever, we used what we had and found the 
wage expense for the day and week as we 
also had found the feeding expense of the 
mules and the cost of water for the mixing. 
These gave a good approximation of the 
cost of paving for one day. 

The sixth grades, of course, gave simple 
problems dealing with multiplication and 
addition. The other grades, however, 
brought in percentage, such as in finding 
what per cent one of the ingredients was 
of the total amount, or what per cent the 
loss of two mules was of the total value; 
mensuration, as in finding the volume of 
the concrete and asphalt used on our block, 
and in computing the approximate eost to 
the property owners of the paving of the 
block. 

Twenty-five problems in all were formed. 
These were then given as a written lesson 
to the classes (each having those problems 
suited to its work). They were not given 
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all at once, as in a half-hour period not 
more than ten can be worked by the highest 
grade. From the results, the pupils showed 
that the processes were known, and the 
reasoning was good, the most serious mis- 
takes being in carelessness, which to some 
extent was due to hurry in trying to com- 
plete all the problems in the given time. 

During the entire time, the children were 
keenly interested, as shown by the fact 
that many voluntarily sought and gave 
information which was not asked for. 
Some of this was of a general nature and 
could not be used in arithmetic, but proved 
their interest in the subject and added to 
their knowledge. 

There was fun and laughter also, as in 
finding the value of the horseshoes, which 
retail at $.50 apiece. Some boys allowed 
one foot to the animals, and others two. 
However, the classes were good natured and 
work went peacefully on. 

The classes on the whole enjoyed the 
work. It added to their zest in watching, 
as each tried to see how much could be 
seen ; it added to the interest in arithmetic, 
as it dealt with something they could 
see, hear, and talk about; it added to their 
general knowledge, for it gave them real 
facts as to the interdependence of section 
upon section, and one group of laborers 
upon another; lastly, it added to the mak- 
ing of good citizens, as it showed them 
actually the reasons for and against im- 
proving the streets, and furnished them 
with facts of how the city money is spent, 
how much money, time, and labor is neces- 
sary, and the need of concerted action. 

VELMA CoopER, 
Live Oak School, 
New Orleans, La. 











CURRICULUM STUDY OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

An item of news in an earlier number 
of this JouRNAL was open to the construc- 
tion that the American Library Association 
is undertaking to give courses in library 
work. The following statement will indi- 
cate exactly what the Association is un- 
dertaking to do. 


American Liprary ASSOCIATION 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
Curriculum Study 


W. W. Charters, Professor of Education in 
the University of Chicago, is directing a func- 
tional study of library work with the object 
of constructing curricula for library schools. 
Dr. Charters was formerly dean of the Grad- 
uate School and Professor of Education in the 
University of Pittsburgh. He is an authority 
on methods of teaching and curriculum con- 
struction and has directed a study of secre- 
tarial duties and of curricula for schools of 
pharmacy. 

The plan of the present study is to develop 
through job analysis a complete range of the 
activities and traits involved in all phases of 
library work. Analysis of circulation work 
and of eataloging (including classification) was 
selected for the work of the first year. At ap- 
propriate stages of the study, experts assist the 
staff in examining and evaluating the methods 
in use and in selecting material for inclusion 
in the curriculum. After this material is 
chosen, it is arranged in instructional order and 
written up in textbook form by experts in the 
subjects. The circulation textbook, in pro- 


visional form, is now being tried out by co- 
operating agencies as will the other textbooks 
as they are completed. Desirable revisions will 
then be made and the textbooks will be pub- 
lished. Special instruction forms to be known 
as A. L. A. Practice Sheets are being prepared 
to accompany the textbooks. 
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Associated with Dr. Charters in his study 
are Harold F. Brigham, formerly librarian of 
the New Brunswick, New Jersey, Public Library, 
and Anita M. Hostetter, from the Technical 
High School Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A committee representing faculties of library 
schools and other library interests advises with 
Dr. Charters on questions of policy and library 
technique. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF 
SMALL CHILDREN 

Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Cincinnati, 
announces that a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion is being made by the College of Educa- 
tion in the training work for teachers of 
small children. This reorganization has 
been made timely by the fact that an affil- 
iated institution, the Cincinnati Kinder- 
garten Training School, has, after a half 
century of training work in the field of 
Kindergarten, withdrawn from this field, 
leaving to the College of Education the 
entire training of kindergartners in the 
city. The College has decided upon the fol- 
lowing type of permanent organization. 

Kindergarten as a training field will be 
kept distinct, and not merged with primary, 
the thought being that with the develop- 
ment of nursery schools the kindergarten 
occupies so strategic a place between the 
early school and the primary that its 
identity should not be lost. The College 
is, therefore, working this year to de- 
termine four interlocked five-year under- 
graduate programs, all eventuating into 
the fifth year of codperative student teach- 
ing, which is the unique feature of the 
College of Education. These fields, with 
their appropriate heads, are as follows: 
Pre-School, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt; Kinder- 























garten, Miss Grace Anna Fry; Reorganized 
Primary, Miss Frances Jenkins; Inter- 
mediate, Miss Harriett Z. Campbell. 

Under the direction of Dr. Ruth Streitz, 
appointed as codrdinator of the four fields, 
committees are at work to determine the 
programs which will be offered. A guiding 
principle is that students will come through 
the fifth year programs competent for 
teaching in two chosen adjacent fields. An- 
other feature of the situation is that the 
work in pre-school training is, for its con- 
tent element, organized from the standpoint 
of the home within the School of House- 
hold Administration. Here a child study 
laboratory has been established under the 
direction of Dr. Arlitt, with Miss Marie 
Acomb, a graduate of the Kindergarten 
Department of the College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, in charge. Miss 
Mary G. Waite, together with several of 
the instructors of the Cincinnati Kinder- 
garten Training School, has been added to 
the Department of Kindergarten for the 
purpose of maintaining the present pro- 
gram, pending the determination of the 
details of the four interlocked programs 
now being worked out under the direction 
of Dr. Streitz. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The Resolutions Committee of the Na- 
tional League of Teachers’ Associations 
recommends the following program for con- 
sideration and action during the coming 
year: 
1. Tenure. 
As all leading educators agree that tenure 
operates for the best interests of the child, 
the teacher, and the community, every effort 
should be made to secure through legislative 
action tenure for teachers. 
2. Rating. 

The question of rating is vital to every 
teacher, but it is so involved and complicated 
by local conditions that the whole question 
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should be given careful study by the League 
before making any definite recommendations. 
3. Teacher Training. 

In order to secure a higher standard of 
professional service, we favor a high standard 
of teacher training with teaching experience 
receiving adequate consideration. 

4. Councils. 

In order to utilize the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the classroom teachers in the 
consideration of educational problems and 
policies, advisory councils should be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

5. Exchange of Teachers. 

Exchange of teachers is not only beneficial 
to the teachers and to their respective school 
systems, but is an initial step toward a uni- 
versal recognition of teachers’ certificates and 
should, therefore, be encouraged. 

6. Smaller Classes. 
This needs no further comment. 
7. Military Training. 

We maintain that there should be no com- 
pulsory military training in any public edu- 
cational institution. 

8. Physical Training. 

In order that information may be obtained 
as to the effect of physical exercise upon the 
health of school children, we recommend that 
data upon the subject of athletic contests 
and recreational activities be secured. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 30, 1926. 


THE BALTIMORE EDUCATION BULLETIN 
IN A NEW DRESS 

Beginning with the first number of 
Volume V, the bulletin published regularly 
by the Baltimore Board of Education, 
under the editorship of the Department of 
Research, took on a new dress. The page 
is enlarged, the number of pages increased, 
and the whole periodical gotten up in the 
form of a regular educational journal. Num- 
ber 1, being for September and October, 
opens with an editorial by Superintendent 
David E. Weglein on ‘‘Integration and 
Differentiation.’’ The articles which 
follow report the celebration by Johns 
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Hopkins University of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the work of the summer schools in 
Baltimore, the Junior High School pro- 
gram in Art, and various other activities 
of the schools. Several illustrations, some 
of them full page, tend to give the pe- 
riodical concrete appeal. 

Superintendent Weglein’s editorial is so 
timely that it is reproduced here: 


INTEGRATION AND DIFFERENTIATION 


In recent years two movements have been 
emphasized in the educational process applied 
to pupils in our schools. These movements have 
been termed “integration” and differentiation.” 
There are certain fundamental facts with which 
each individual must be acquainted and certain 
skills which he must acquire. These, together 
with what may be called other minimum essen- 
tials, have constituted the educational quota 
with which each individual must be equipped 
in order adequately to occupy his place as a 
member of society. This process of supplying 
so far as possible to each pupil the same stock 
of ideas and ideals has been called “integra- 
tion.” We are engaged in welding together 
individuals so that they may form a coherent 
social group. This movement is standardiza- 
tion, and if earried to extremes and without 
anything to counteract it or to hold it in check, 
would result ultimately in the destruction of 
individuality. 

On the other hand school procedure calls for 
the development in each individual of the 
special abilities which he possesses. It is 
through these that he finds in society the most 
advantageous position not only for himself but 
also for the entire group. This process of 
“differentiation” is in every way just as im- 
portant for both the individual and the social 
group as the contrary one of integration. It 
is through the wise and careful combination of 
these two processes in education that the most 
desirable results can be obtained. 

In the operation and development of a school 
system these same two processes should be used. 
Teachers must necessarily observe common 
standards which are essential for the orderly 
conduct of a school. These constitute minimum 
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essentials to which each one should conform. 
Without these there would be no school in the 
strict sense of the term. A certain amount of 
standardization is necessary to bring this about, 
and no one can consistently object to this min- 
imum amount of conformity to common 


practices. It should be observed that this 
standardization should be limited to the min- 
imum amount necessary for the proper oper- 
ation of the school. 

If, however, teachers are required to be alike, 
and this requirement is not counterbalanced by 
the administrative office, the result would nat- 
urally be stagnation. Every effort should be 
made to develop the special talents possessed 
by each individual teacher. Not only should 
such individuality be permitted and encouraged, 
but it should be the policy of the school system 
to develop such differentiation among the mem- 
bers of the teaching force. It is by this happy 
combination of “integration” and “differentia- 
tion” in the teaching force that the most desir- 
able professional results can be secured. 

Whatever has been stated concerning stand- 
ardization and differentiation among teachers 
holds with equal truth for schools belonging to 
a system. It should be the general policy of 
the central administrative office to require in the 
way of standardization only the minimum 
amount absolutely necessary for the successful 
operation of the system. Combined with this 
integrating process should be the policy, de- 
liberately planned and executed, of developing 
in each school the individuality to which it is 
entitled by reason of its environment, member- 
ship, teaching corps, or other reason. Through 
these two processes operating together, profes- 
sional progress is not only made possible but 
greatly stimulated. 


A PLATFORM FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

In undertaking the management of an 
educational journal, the Faculty of Boston 
University presents in the first number the 
following tentative platform of educational 
progress to provide the basis for editorials 
written for American Education: 

The editorial department of American Edu- 
cation for the present year will undertake to 
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present a platform of educational progress, a 
brief epitome of which follows: 

The State’s interest in the schools is to se- 
cure a better manhood for state and nation, 
and one more capable of preserving and perfect- 
ing our democratic institutions. 

That schooling is most effective which keeps 
the child and his interests as the real center. 
Wholesome, happy, thinking childhood makes 
for wholesome and effective manhood. The best 
mental training comes from the pursuit of sub- 
jects interesting and useful to the child, under 
the guidance of good teaching. The more use- 
ful the subject, the better the opportunity for 
real thinking. 

The school curriculum must change and ad- 
vance with the advancement of society. The 
chief purpose of the schools is to help the child 
to do better in life the worthwhile things he is 
going to do anyway. The service viewpoint 
must replace the academic viewpoint. 

The social utility aim of education may be 
divided into seven principal objectives: (1) 
health, (2) vocational efficiency, (3) civic 
efficiency, (4) moral efficiency, (5) effective 
home membership, (6) preparation for leisure, 
(7) mastery of the tools of knowledge. Any 
subject or parts of subjects not aiding one of 
these objectives should be omitted. Further- 
more, the schools should omit: (1) any work 
beyond the child’s comprehension, and (2) any 
work not appealing to the child’s interests. 

A well directed program of useful tasks 
should bring into the schools a better mental 
hygiene, more happiness, more success, more 
objective thinking. 

Culture is largely a function of refined asso- 
ciations, but it is aided by real thinking oppor- 
tunities and by well directed behavior. Culture 
is not dependent upon preferred traditional 
subjects. 

Every child is entitled to twelve years of 
schooling, according to ability and interests. 
The ability of the child determines the units 
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of work. There should be continuous progress 
without failures. 

Every school should provide for educational 
and vocational guidance. Some electives should 
be offered in the junior high school. Under 
guidance, all work in the senior high school 
should be elective. College entrance must 
cease to dominate the high school program. 

Good teaching is not an accident of birth. 
Methods of teaching can be learned. Right use 
of the appropriate techniques greatly increases 
the effectiveness of teaching. 

Trained and successful teachers should be 
conserved by permanent tenure (with proper 
provision for dismissal of the incompetent), and 
an adequate saving wage. 

Administrative provisions should be adequate 
to support a wholesome program of profit to 
every child. This means adequate supervision, 
dental and medical inspection and follow up, 
a well-staffed state department of education, 
and a federal department of educational statis- 
ties and research. 

HERBERT BLAIR 
JESSE B. Davis 
JoHN J. MAHONEY 
ArtTHuR H. WILDE 
Guy M. Witson 


A CORRECTION 

The article entitled ‘‘Some High Points 
in a 3B Project,’’ which appeared on pages 
82-85 of the October number of this 
JOURNAL, was attributed to Miss Helen R. 
Gumlick, Supervisor of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades in Denver, Colorado, who 
sent the material to the Journal. Miss 
Gumlick has called our attention to the 
fact that the article should have been 
signed by Miss Margaret Clark, since Miss 
Clark carried out the project and had the 
greater part in writing up the account. 
We are glad to make this correction. 

—Editors. 











SUPERVISION: A GENERAL VOLUME 

The volume called The Supervision of 
Instruction, by Messrs. Barr and Burton, 
is intended to cover the whole field with- 
out laying special emphasis on any one 
phase of it. Other volumes, published or 
in preparation, are expected to supply 
more detailed treatment of various topics 
such as that of the observation and criti- 
cism of teaching. The work in hand must 
be judged as a general presentation of 
existing theories and practices. 

The reviewer notices first of all the ex- 
tent of the work—over six hundred pages. 
This is the result not only of the compre- 
hensiveness of the plan but also of the 
numerous quotations that have been in- 
eluded. These are drawn both from pre- 
viously published material, including 
earlier books by one or other of the authors, 
and from bulletins and other formulations 
of supervisors and others not before printed 
for general circulation. These excerpts are 
frequently in outline or syllabus form and 
serve to give the book the appearance of 
a text for class discussion rather than read- 
ing and recitation. This is further indi- 
cated by the bibliographies appended to 
the chapters. 

This is by far the most exhaustive sur- 
vey of the work of supervision so far at- 
tempted. Graduate students will find the 
book a satisfactory guide to the doctrines 
and techniques now current in this field 
and suggestive as to investigations that 
should be carried on. Indeed, one of the 
reflections induced by an examination of 
the volume is that so little scientific test- 
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ing of methods used in supervision has thus 
far been done. 

The Supervision of Instruction is gen- 
eral also in the sense that it refers not to 
any one level of school work or class of 
schools but to all, from the rural school to 
the high school. Obviously this plan has 
advantages and disadvantages. By draw- 
ing upon all sources, the authors were able 
to present each topic more fully. They 
were able, too, to emphasize the unity of 
supervisory processes. In gaining these 
advantages they lost the possibility of 
making any one group of supervisors feel 
that here is a book intended especially for 
them. College instructors who use the 
book as a text can, of course, make the 
necessary adjustments. 


PHONETICS FOR THE TEACHER 

It is a commonplace that children need 
very careful guidance in the formation of 
good habits of pronunciation. Learning to 
speak by imitation alone leaves many, prob- 
ably the majority, with imperfections that 
are a handicap, often a serious handicap, 
throughout life. Unfortunately teachers 
are frequently without the technical train- 
ing necessary to enable them to help chil- 
dren over their speech difficulties. 

So far as those difficulties are merely 
bad habits and not organic defects, the 
ordinary classroom teacher should be com- 
petent to guide. In what that competence 
consists has been well shown by Miss Bar- 
rows and Miss Cordts.2_ They have written, 
not a book on phonies to enable the teacher 
to train pupils in the recognition of words, 


1The Supervision of Instruction. By A. 8. Barr and W. H. Burton. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co., 1926. 


® The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics. By Sarah T. Barrows and Anna D. Cordts. Boston: Ginn & Co., 


1926. 
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but a book on the formation of speech 
sounds and how to train children to make 
those sounds correctly. Their work is clear 
and practical and ought to find a place 
at once, both as a text in normal schools 
and as a desk book for teachers in service. 


FOR GENERAL READING 

By making a number of books that are 
worth reading and rereading for their own 
sake generally available in an attractive 
format at a low price, Professor A. H. 
Thorndike and his publisher are doing a 
valuable service. Not everyone knows 
where to turn to find literature that is at 
once readable and of permanent value. Nor 
could he pay the price if he did know. The 
Modern Readers’ Series is readable, the 
print is good, the binding is attractive, the 
price is low. What more could one ask? 
The series promises, moreover, to cover a 
wide range and ought to appeal to a great 
variety of tastes. 


EXPERIMENTS IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

In view of the popularity which pictures 
and other visual aids to instruction have 
attained, it is remarkable that so little is 
positively known as to their value and 
how to use them most effectively. Pro- 
fessor Weber’s studies are encouraging.* 
If what he did with seventh-grade pupils 
is generously followed up with other 
groups, we shall eventually have a sound 
scientific basis for the use of visual aids 
to teaching. 

The procedure employed was the 
familiar one of diet squads. Groups of 
pupils of the same school standing and 
ability were taught with and without pic- 
tures and the results measured and com- 
pared. Four separate experiments were 
tried, with moving pictures, with simple 


* The Modern Readers’ Series. Edited by Ashl 


“Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual 


Weber. Chicago: Educational Screen, 1926. 
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drawing, with a diagram, and with four 
different methods of presentation. The 
chief conclusions reached were: first, that 
better results can be obtained by com- 
bining visual methods with ordinary 
methods than otherwise, and, second, that 
further experimentation is necessary to 
determine the precise technique by means 
of which appeals to the eye can be made 
most effective. 


ON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


The three college professors who col- 
laborated in the writing of the latest book 
on the teaching of literature® have per- 
formed a good service for the schools by 
laying out a program that will undoubtedly 
be approved by progressive teachers every- 
where. If only all prospective teachers of 
literature could be thoroughly imbued with 
the ideas here so clearly and helpfully set 
forth, improvement would be certain. 

The main contention of the book is that 
the chief purpose in teaching any piece of 
literature should be to enable the students 
to realize the experience that the author 
has embodied in his work. To this the 
objects of developing taste, of setting up 
ideals, and even of insuring a certain 
familiarity with the best literature should 
be subordinated. The steps that the reader 
must take in order to attain full realiza- 
tion of a piece of literature are indicated 
and there is besides useful discussion of 
what it is best to teach and of kindred 
topics. 


ESSAYS OLD AND NEW 


A good example of the wealth of sub- 
ject matter to which the student nowadays 
has access is an attractive collection of 
literary essays, selected and edited by 


ey H. Thorndike. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction. 


By Joseph J. 


® The Teaching of Literature. By ©. C. Fries, J. H. Hanford, and H. R. Steeves. New York: Sil- 


ver, Burdett & Co., 1926. 
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Miss Chamberlain. Forty-one essays are 
included, ranging from Bacon’s ‘‘Of 
Friendship’’ to Leacock’s ‘‘Oxford as I 
See It’’—but not presented in that order. 
To each essay the editor has prefixed a 
brightly written comment upon the author 
and the relation of the essay to his life, and 
after it she has placed exercises and sub- 
jects for composition. Bibliographical 
lists at the end will help the student to 
read more widely in the field of the essay. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


RESEARCH AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING 


The busy reader appreciates such ad- 
mirably condensed summaries of progress 
as that by Miss Alltucker on Reading in 
the Journal of the National Educational 
Association for November. After noting 
the remarkable increase in the amount of 
reading done by the average citizen, she 
turns to the topic of research and shows 
what the teacher ought to know about ob- 


jectives, time allotments, silent reading, 
reading materials, standard lists and pro- 


vision for individual differences. If space 
had permitted, the writer might well have 
indicated additional sources of informa- 
tion on these topics. 


HOW TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 


American Education, under new man- 
agement, opens with an article on the im- 
provement of instruction, by Professor 
Wilson. The writer makes use of his well- 
known analysis of instruction as proceeding 
on three levels: the textbook as center, the 
teacher as center, and the child as center. 
He believes that the most effective means 
of raising the technique of teaching to a 
higher level, at least in the case of the 
individual teacher, is directed observation 
of the work of good teachers. This will be 
greatly aided by a scale of sample lessons 
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representing different degrees of excellence 
in drill, problem solving, appreciation, and 
project work. 


THE VOCABULARY OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN 


An investigation carried on by a com- 
mittee of the International Kindergarten 
Union into the use of words by young chil- 
dren is reported by Miss Madeleine D. 
Horn, chairman of the committee, in 
Childhood Education for November. From 
the conversation of children, 7097 indi- 
vidual words were collected by members 
of the committee and the thousand and 
three of these having the highest fre- 
quencies are published. The highest fre- 
quency in the published list was 21,893 in 
the case of the word J, and the lowest was 
41 in the case of the word thirteen. The 
writer thinks that stock should be taken as 
to whether the kindergarten curriculum 
gives a sufficient setting for the proper use 
of these words. 


PROGRESSIVE PARENTS 


The Progressive Education Association 
recognizes that not all of the desirable re- 
forms in education can be effected by the 
schools. The parents must do their part. 
The current number of Progressive Educa- 
tion accordingly is devoted to a series of 
articles on ‘‘The Progressive Parent.’’ 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher tells how children 
educate their parents. Edward Yeomans, 
who wrote Shackled Youth, would salvage 
the family. Ernest Groves declares that a 
child needs two parents. In all, some 
thirty-two contributors are represented in 
this issue, to say nothing of the work of 
the editors. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The October Bulletin of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals reports 


* Essays Old and New. Edited by Essie Chamberlain. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 
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the Philadelphia meeting and contains 
much else of interest and value. The out- 
going president of the department, Mr. 
Sargent, sketches its history and utters 
words of counsel as to its future. His 
successor, Miss Pyrtle, sounds the keynote 
for the year, ‘‘ America’s Challenge to the 
Principals.’’ Mr. Roe, the secretary, writes 
convincingly of the all-year school and his 
colleague, Dr. Brinkerhoff, presents con- 
siderations both for and against ‘‘platoon- 
ing.’’ This number of the Bulletin fulfills 
admirably the conception of a house organ 
for the department. 


IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH 


The October number of the Teachers Col- 
lege Record comes near to being a special 
English number, as four of the five articles 
included relate to that subject. Mrs. 
Huber reports the results of a study of 
children’s interests in poetry, which differ 
in some respects from those hitherto ob- 
tained. Professor Abbott writes engaging- 
ly of the imaginative element in poetry, 
and Professor Baker prefaces a series of 
introductions to children’s classics with 
some trenchant remarks on appreciation. 
Professor Gates follows with an account of 
some new tests in primary reading de- 
signed to measure not reading in general 
but certain specific abilities in reading, 
such as reading to appreciate general sig- 
nificance. This article continues an account 
begun in September. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Speaking and Writing English—Book 
Four. By Bernard M. Sheridan, Clare 
Kleiser, and Anna I. Mathews. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1926. Pp. 
xiii + 352. 

How to Write and How to Deliver an 
Oration. By Frederick H. Law. New 
York: Putnam, 1926. Pp. 162. $1.50. 
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Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council. 
By Stella Boothe. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1926. Pp. 246. Illus. 
$1.20. 

Individual Differences in the Intelligence 
of School Children. By Mary M. Went- 
worth. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. Pp. 162. $2.00. 

New Stories (Community Life)—A Second 
Reader. The Child’s Own Way Series. 
By Marjorie Hardy. Stories by Alberta 
N. Burton. Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., 1926. Pp. 220. Illus. 

Primary Industrial Arts. By Della F. Wil- 
son. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press, 
1926. Pp. 194. Illus. $2.00. 

The Standard of American Speech. By 
Fred N. Scott. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1926. Pp. 345. $1.60. 

Directed Observation and Supervised 
Teaching. By J. Herbert Blackhurst. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. 420. 

History and the Other Social Studies in 
the Junior High School. By Daniel C. 
Knowlton. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1926. Pp. 210. Illus. 

Four Essentials of Education. By Thomas 
J. Jones. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1926. Pp. 188. 

History of Manual and Industrial School 
Education. By Lewis F. Anderson. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926. 
Pp. 251. 

The Applied Psychology of Reading. By 
Fowler D. Brooks. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co., 1926. Pp. xvii + 278. 

The Supervision of Instruction—A General 
Volume. By A. S. Barr and William 
H. Burton. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1926. Pp. xiv + 626. 

Great Teachers and Mental Health. By 
William H. Burnham. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1926. Pp. xiii + 351. 

The Open Door Primer and The Open Door 
First Reader. By Elma A. Neal and 
Ollie P. Storm. New York: Macmillan 
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Co., 1926. Pp. 98 and 119. Illustra- 
tions in color. 

A Guidebook in English. By Helen E. 
Sandison and M. L. Lowery. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 350. 

History of the United States of America. 
Revised Edition. By Henry W. Elson. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xxv + 996 + Ixvi. Maps. 

Education for a Changing Civilization. 
By William H. Kilpatrick. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 143. 

Adventures in Habit-Craft. By Henry P. 
Schauffler. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 164. Illus. $2.00. 

American History for Grammar Schools. 
Revised Edition. By Marguerite S. 
Dickson. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. xviii + 655 +-li. Illus. Maps. 

Iiberalism and American Education. By 
Allen O. Hansen. New York: Maemil- 
lan Co., 1926. Pp. xxv-+ 317. 

New Schools for Older Students. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

Elements of Economics. By Charles R. 
Fay. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Pp. xviii + 631. 

Guidance of Childhood and Youth. Com- 
piled by Child Study Association of 
America. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Pp. 324. 

Practical Psychology. By Edward S. 
Robinson. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 479. 

Social Arithmetic—Book Three. By Frank 
M. MeMurry and C. Beverley Benson. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 338. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Modern Readers’ Series. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxv + 459. 

Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting. Vol. 64. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1926. 
Pp. 1208. . 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Report of the Chicago Health Education 
Conference, June 22-26, 1925. Ameri- 
ean Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Pp. 357. $1.00. 

The First Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, July, 1926. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education <As- 
sociation. Pp. 85. 

Curriculum Investigations. By Franklin 
Bobbitt. University of Chicago, Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 31, June 1926. Diagnostic Studies 
in Arithmetic. By G. T. Buswell and 
Lenore John. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 30, July 1926. 

General and Divisional Aims. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 1. St. Louis: Board of 
Education, September, 1926. Pp. 47. 

Improvement in the Teaching of Reading. 
Baltimore: Department of Education, 
Bureau of Research Monographs, No. 
1, 1926. Pp. 129. 

The Duties of Men Engaged as Physical 
Directors or Athletic Coaches in High 
Schools. By Walter S. Monroe. Urbana, 
Tll.: University of Illinois, Bulletin No. 
30, May, 1926. Pp. 22. 

Cost of Collecting School Taxes in Min- 
nesota. Educational Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4. A Pupil-Activity 
Curriculum in Stenography. Vol. XXIX, 
No. 17. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1926. 

The New Technique of Teaching Primary 
Reading. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1926. Pp. 29. 

Junior High School Program of Studies. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1926. Pp. 24. 

The Twenty-Sizth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa 
tion. Part I—Curriculum-Making: Past 
and Present. Part II—The Founda- 
tions of Curriculum-Making. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1926. Pp. 478 and 238. 














